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ST.  PAUL  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

I. 

Monsieur  Renan  sums  up  his  recent  interest¬ 
ing  volume  on  St  Paul  by  saying;  “After  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  three  hundred  years,  thanks  to  Protes¬ 
tantism,  the  Christian  doctor  par  excellence,  Paul  is 
now  coming  to  an  end  of  his  reign.”  All  through 
his  book  Monsieur  Renan  is  possessed  with  a  sense 
of  this  close  relationship  between  St  Paul  and  Prot¬ 
estantism.  Protestantism  has  made  Paul,  he  says ; 
Pauline  doctrine  is  identified  with  Protestant  doc¬ 
trine  ;  Paul  is  a  Protestant  doctor,  and  the  counter¬ 
part  of  Luther.  Monsieur  Renan  has  a  strong  dis¬ 
taste  for  Protestantism,  and  this  distaste  extends 
itself,  therefore,  to  the  lYotestant  Paul.  The  reign 
of  this  Protestant  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  and 
such  a  consummation  evidently  has  Monsieur  Ren¬ 
an’s  approval. 

St.  Paul  is  now  coming  to  an  end  of  his  reign. 
Precisely  the  contrary,  1  venture  to  ^nk,  is  the 
judgment  to  which  a  true  criticism  of  men  and  of 
things  leads  us.  The  Protestantism  which  has  so 
used  and  abused  St.  Paul  is  coming  to  an  end ;  its 
organizations,  strong  and  active  as  th^  look,  are 
touched  with  the  finger  of  death ;  its  fundamental 
ideas,  sounding  forth  still  every  week  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  pulpits,  have  in  them  no  significance  and 
no  power  for  the  progressive  thought  of  humanity. 
But  the  reign  of  the  real  St.  Pam  is  only  begin¬ 
ning  ;  his  fundamental  ideas,  disengaged  from  the 
ela&rate  misconceptions  with  which  Protestantism 
has  overlaid  them,  will  have  an  influence  in  the 
future  greater  than  any  which  they  have  yet  had, 
—  an  influence  proportioned  to  their  correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  numoer  of  the  deepest  and  most  per¬ 
manent  facts  of  human  nature  itself. 

Elsewhere  1  have  pointed  out  how,  for  us  in  this 
country,  Puritanism  is  the  strong  and  special  re[>- 
resentative  of  Protestantism.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  existed  before  Protestantism,  and  contains 
much  besides  Protestantism  ;  remove  the  schemes 
of  doctrine,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  which  for 
Protestantism,  merely  as  such,  make  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  its  religion,  and  all  which  is  most  valu¬ 
able  in  the  Church  of  England  would  still  remain. 
These  schemes,'  or  the  ideas  out  of  which  they 
spring,  show  themselves  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  but 
they  are  not  what  gives  the  Prayer  Book  its  im¬ 
portance  and  value.  But  Puritanism  exists  for  the 
s^e  of  these  schemes ;  its  organizations  are  inven¬ 
tions  for  enforcing  them  more  purely  and  thorough¬ 
ly.  Questions  of  discipline  and  ceremonies  have 


always  been  admitted  to  be  in  themselves  sec¬ 
ondary  ;  it  is  because  that  conception  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man  which  Puritanism  has  formed  tor 
itself  appears  to  Puritanism  superlatively  true 
and  precious,  that  Independents  and  Baptists  and 
Methodists  in  England,  and  Presbyterians  in  Scot¬ 
land,  have  been  impelled  to  constitute  for  inculcat¬ 
ing  it  a  church-order  where  it  might  be  less  swamped 
by  the  additions  and  ceremonies  of  men,  might  be 
more  simply  and  effectively  enounced,  and  might 
stand  more  absolute  and  central  than  in  the  church- 
order  of  Anglicans  or  Roman  Catholics.  Of  that 
conception  the  cardinal  points  are  fixed  by  the 
terms  election  and  justification.  These  terms  come 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  scheme 
which  Puritanism  has  constructed  with  them  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  St  Paul’s  scheme. 

The  same  scheme,  or  something  very  like  it,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  embraced  by  many  adherents  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome ;  but  these 
Churches  rest  their  claims  to  men’s  interest  and  at¬ 
tachment,  not  on  the  possession  of  such  a  scheme, 
but  on  other  grounds  with  which  we  have  for  the 
present  nothing  to  do.  Puritanism’s  very  reason 
for  existing  depends  on  the  worth  of  this  its  vital 
conception,  derived  from  St.  Paul’s  writings ;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  St.  Paul  is  a  Protestant 
doctor  whose  reign  is  ending,  a  Puritan,  keen, 
pugnacious,  and  shutting  up  religion  of  the  heart 
into  theories  of  the  brain  about  election  and  justifi¬ 
cation,  we  in  England,  at  any  rate,  can  best  tr^’  the 
assertion  by  fixing  our  eyes  on  our  own  Puritans, 
and  comparing  their  doctrine  and  their  hold  on 
vital  truui  with  St.  Paul’s. 

This  we  propose  now  to  do,'  and,  indeed,  to  do  it 
will  oi^'  be  to  complete  what  we  have  already  be- 

fun.  For  already,  when  we  were  speaking  of  He- 
raism  and  Hellenism,*  we  were  led  to  remark  how 
the  over-Hebraizing  of  Puritanism,  and  its  want  of 
a  wide  culture,  do  so  narrow  its  ran^e  and  impair 
its  vision  that  even  the  documents  vmich  it  thinks 
all-sufficient,  and  to  the  study  of  which  it  exclusively 
rivets  itself,  it  does  not  rightly  understand,  but  is 
apt  to  make  of  them  something  quite  different  from 
what  they  really  are.  In  short,  no  man,  we  said, 
who  knows  notliing  else,  knows  even  his  Bible. 
And  we  showed  how  readers  of  the  Bible  attached 
to  essential  words  and  ideas  of  the  Bible  a  sense 
which  was  not  the  writer’s ;  and  in  particular  how 
this  had  happened  with  regard  to  the  Pauline  doc¬ 
trine  of  resurrection.  J<et  us  take  the  jiresent 
opportunity  of  going  further  in  the  same  road ;  and 

*  See  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  17tt. 
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instead  of  lightly  disparaging  the  ^at  name  of  St 
Paul,  lot  ui  see  if  the  need&l  thing  is  not  rather 
to  rewue  St.  Bsnl  and  the  Rible  ftom  the  perver> 
sions  of  tkem  by  mistaken  men. 

So  long  as  the  well-known  habit,  on  which  we 
have  so  otien  enlarged,  prevails  amongst  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  of  holding  mechanically  their  ideas  them¬ 
selves,  but  making  it  their  chief  aim  to  work  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  organizations  which 
profess  those  ideas,  English  Puritanism  is  not  likely 
to  make  such  a  return  upon  its  own  thoughts,  and 
upon  the  elements  of  its  being,  as  to  accomplish  for 
itself  an  operation  of  the  kind  needed ;  though  it 
has  men  wnose  natural  faculties,  were  they  but  free 
to  use  them,  would  undoubtedly  prove  ec^ual  to  tlie 
task.  The  same  habit  prevents  our  Puritans  from 
being  reached  by  philosophical  works,  which  exist 
in  sutheient  numbers  and  of  which  Monsieur  llcuss’s 
history  of  tlie  growth  of  Christian  theology  is  an 
admirable  specimen,  —  works  where  the  entire 
scheme  of  Pauline  doctrine  is  laid  out  with  careful 
research  and  impartial  accuracy.  To  give  effect  to 
the  predominant  points  in  Paul’s  teaching,  and  to 
exhibit  these  in  so  plain  and  popular  a  manner  as 
to  invite  and  almost  compel  all  men’s  comprehen¬ 
sion,  is  not  the  design  of  such  works ;  and  only  bjy 
writings  with  this  design  in  view  will  English  Puri¬ 
tanism  be  reached.  Our  one  (jualification  for  the 
btuiness  in  hand  lies  in  that  belief  of  ours,  so  much 
contested  by  our  countrymen,  of  the  primary  need¬ 
fulness  of  seeing  things  as  they  realty  are,  and  of 
the  greater  importance  of  ideas  than  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  which  c.xists  for  them.  If  by  means  of  letting 
our  consciousness  play  upon  them  freely,  and  by 
following  the  metnods  of  studying  and  judging 
thence  generated,  we  are  shown  that  we  ought  in 
real  truth  neither  to  abase  St.  Paul  and  Puritanism 
together,  as  Monsieur  Kenan  docs,  nor  to  abase  St. 
Paul  'out  exalt  Puritanism,  nor  yet  to  exalt  lioth 
Puritanism  and  St.  Paul  together,  but  rather  to 
abase  Puritanism  and  exalt  St.  Paul,  then  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  even  for  Puritanism  itself,  also, 
it  will  be  the  best,  however  unpalatable,  to  be  shown 
this.  Puritanism  certainly  wishes  well  to  St.  Paul ; 
it  cannot  wish  to  compromise  him  by  an  unin¬ 
telligent  adhesion  to  him  and  a  blind  adoption  of 
his  words,  instead  of  being  a  true  child  to  him.  Yet 
this  is  what  it  has  really  done.  What  in  St.  Paul 
is  secondary  and  subordinate,  Puritanism  has  made 
primary  and  essential;  what  in  St.  Paul  is  figure 
and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  feeling,  Puritanism  has 
transported  into  the  sphere  of  intellect  and  made 
formula.  On  the  .  other  hand,  what  is  with  St. 
Paul  primary,  Puritanism  has  treated  as  subordi¬ 
nate  :  and  what  is  with  him  thesis,  and  belonging 
(so  far  as  anvyhing  in  religion  can  properly  be  said 
thus  to  belong^  to  the  sphere  of  intellect,  Puritan¬ 
ism  has  made  image  and  figure. 

And  first  let  us  premise  what  we  mean  in  this 
matter  by-  primary'  and  secondary,  essential  and 
subordinate.  We  mean,  so  far  as  the  apostle  is 
conceme<k  a  greater  or  less  approach  to  what  really 
characterizes  him  and  gives  his  teaching  its  origi¬ 
nality  and  power.  We  mean,  so  far  as  truth  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  greater  or  less  agreement  with  facts  which 
can  be  verified,  and  a  greater  or  less  power  of  ex¬ 
plaining  them.  Whai  essentially  characterizes  a 
religious  teacher,  and  gives  him  his  permanent 
worth  and  vitality,  is,  after  all,  just  the  scientific 
value  of  his  teaching,  its  correspondence  with  im- 
mrtant  facts,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  them. 
Never  was  the  truth  of  Uiis  so  apparent  as  now. 


The  scientific  sense  in  man  never  asserted  its  claims 
so  strongly ;  the  propensity  of  religion  to  neglect 
thoM  claims,  and  the  pen!  and  mss  to  it  from 
neglecting  them,  never  were  so  manifest.  The 
license  of  affirmation  about  (lod  and  his  proceed¬ 
ings,  in  whieh  the  religious  world  indulge,  is  more 
and  more  met  by  the  demand  for  verification. 
When  Calvinism  tells  us,  “  It  is  agreed  between 
(iod  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  surety  for  the  redeemed,  as  parties-contractors, 
that  the  sins  of  the  redeemetl  should  be  imputed  to 
innocent  Christ,  and  he  both  condemned  and  put 
to  death  for  them,  uixm  this  very  condition,  tnat 
whosoever  heartily  consents  unto  the  covenant  of 
reconciliation  offered  through  Christ,  shall,  by  the 
imputation  of  his  obedience  unto  them,  be  justified 
and  holden  righteous  before  Goil  ” ;  —  when  Calvin¬ 
ism  tolls  us  this,  is  it  not  talking  about  God  just 
as  if  he  was  a  man  in  the  next  street,  whose  pro¬ 
ceedings  Calvinism  intimately  knew  and  could  give 
account  of,  could  verify  that  account  at  any  moment, 
and  enable  us  to  verify  it  also  ?  It  is  true,  when 
the  scientific  sense  in  us  —  the  sense  which  seeks 
exact  knowledge  —  calls  for  that  verification,  Calvin¬ 
ism  refers  us  to  St,  Paul,  fiom  whom  it  professes  to 
liave  got  this  history  of  what  it  calls  “  the  covenant 
of  redemption.”  But  this  is  only  pushing  the  diffi¬ 
culty  a  stajte  further  back.  For  if  it  is  St.  Paul, 
and  not  Calvinism,  that  professes  this  exact  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  God  and  his  doings,  the  seientific  sense 
calls  upon  St.  Paul  to  produce  the  facts  by  which 
he  verifies  what  he  says  ;  and  if  he  cannot  produce 
them,  then  it  treats  both  St.  Paul’s  assertion,  and 
Calvinism’s  assertion  after  him,  as  of  no  real 
consequence. 

No  one  will  deny  that  such  is  the  behavior  of  sci¬ 
ence  towards  religion  in  our  day,  though  many  may 
deplore  it.  And  it  is  not  that  the  scientific  sense  in 
us  denies  the  rights  of  the  jmetic  sense,  which  em¬ 
ploys  a  figured  and  imaginative  language.  But  the 
language  we  have  just  been  quoting  is  not  figura¬ 
tive  and  poetic  language,  it  is  schmastic  and  sci¬ 
entific  language.  As.'ertlons  in  scientific  language 
must  stand  the  tests  of  scientific  examination.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  it  that  the  scientific  sense  In  us  refuses  to  ad¬ 
mit  willingly  and  reverently  the  name  of  God,  as  a 
point  in  which  the  religious  and  the  scientific  sense 
may  meet,  as  the  least  inadequate  name  for  that 
universal  order  wliich  the  intellect  feels  after  as  a 
law,  and  the  heart  feels  after  as  a  benefit.  “  We, 
too,”  might  the  men  of  science  with  truth  say  to  the 
men  of  religion,  —  “  we,  too,  would  gladly  say  God, 
if  only,  the  moment  one  says  God,  you  would  not 
pester  one  with  your  pretensions  of  knowing  all 
about  him.”  That  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all 
things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  and 
which,  inasmuch  as  our  idea  of  real  welfare  resolves 
itself  into  this  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  one’s  being, 
man  rightly  deems  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and 
calls  by  the  worthiest  and  most  solemn  name  he 
can,  which  is  God,  science  also  might  willingly  own 
for  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and  call  God. 
But  however  mueh  more  than  this  the  heart  inav 
with  propriety  put  into  its  language  respecting  God, 
this  is  as  much  as  science  can  with  strictness  put 
there.  Therefore,  when  the  religious  world,  follow¬ 
ing  its  bent  of  trying  to  describe  what  it  loves,  am¬ 
plifying  and  again  amplifying  its  description,  and 
guarding  finally  this  amplifim  description  by  the 
most  precise  and  rigid  terms  it  can  find,  comes  at 
last,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  the  notion  of  a  sort 
of'magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  procei'ds  in 
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the  faohion  laid  down  in  the  Calvinigtic  thesis  we 
have  qnotfid,  then  science  strikes  in,  remarks  the 
difference  between  this  second  notion  and  the  no¬ 
tion  it  originally  admitted,  and  demands  to  have 
the  new  notion  verified,  as  the  first  can  be  verified, 
bv  facts.  But  this  does  not  unsettle  the  first  no¬ 
tion,  or  prevent  science  firom  acknowledging  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  scientific  validity  of  propositions 
which  are  grounded  upon  the  first  notion,  and  shed 
light  over  it. 

Nevertheless,  researches  in  this  sphere  are  now  a 
good  deal  eclipsed  in  popularity  by  researches  in 
Uie  sphen*  of  ppysics,  and  no  longer  have  the  vogue 
which  thej'  once  hail.  1  have  related  how  an  emi¬ 
nent  physicist  with  whose  acquaintance  I  am  hon¬ 
ored  imagines  me  to  have  invented  the  author  of 
the  Sacra  Privnta :  and  that  fashionable  newspaper, 
the  Morning  Post,  undertaking  —  as  I  seemed,  it 
said,  very  anxious  about  the  matter  —  to  supply  in¬ 
formation  as  to  who  the  author  really  was,  laid  it 
down  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  that  his 
ideas  and  writings,  to  which  I  attached  so  much 
value,  had  been  among  the  main  provocatives  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  Therefore  it  is  perhaps  expedient 
to  refresh  our  memory  as  to  these  schemes  of  doc¬ 
trine,  Calvinistic  or  Anninian,  for  the  upholding  of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  British  Puritanism  exists, 
before  we  proceed  to  compare  them,  for  correspond¬ 
ence  with  facts  and  for  scientific  validity,  with  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Calvinism,  then,  begins  by  laying  down  that  Go«l 
from  all  eternity  decreed  whatever  was  to  come  to 
pass  in  time ;  that  by  his  decree  a  certain  number 
of  angels  and  men  are  predestinated,  out  of  God’s 
mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of 
fiiitb  or  good  works  in  them,  to  everlasting  life  ;  and 
others  foreordained,  accortling  to  the  unsearchable 
counsel  of  his  will,  whereby  he  extends  or  withholds 
mercy  as  he  pleases,  to  everlasting  death.  God 
made,  however,  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve, 
upright  and  able  to  keep  his  law,  which  was  written 
in  their  hearts ;  at  the  same  time  entering  into  a 
contract  with  them,  and  with  their  posterity  as  rep- 
resenteil  in  them,  by  which  they  were  assimed  of 
everlasting  life  in  return  for  perfect  obedience,  and 
j  of  everlasting  death  if  they  should  be  disobedient. 
Onr  first  parents,  being  enticed  by  Satan,  a  fallen 
angel  speaking  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  broke  this 
covenant  of  works,  as  it  is  called,  by  eating  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit ;  and  hereby  they,  and  their  posterity 
in  them  and  with  them,  became  not  only  liable  to 
eternal  death,  but  lost  also  their  natural  uprightness 
and  all  ability  to  please  God ;  nay,  they  Itecame  by 
i  nature  enemies  to  God  and  to  all  spiritual  good,  and 
inclined  only  to  evil  continuallv.  This,  savs  Cal¬ 
vinism,  is  our  original  sin ;  the  fcitter  root  of  all  our 
actual  traiigressions,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Yet,  though  man  has  neither  power  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  rise  out  of  this  wretched  fallen  state,  but  is 
rather  disposed  to  lie  insensible  in  it  till  he  perish, 
another  covenant  exists  by  which  his  condition  is 
greatly  affecUid.  This  is  the  covenant  redemption, 
made  and  agreed  upon,  says  Calvinism,  between 
God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  in  the  Council  of 
the  Trinity  before  the  world  began.  The  sum  of 
the  co'renant  of  redemption  is  this  :  God  having,  by 
'  the  eternal  decree  already  mentioned,  freely  chosen 
to  life  a  certain  number  of  lost  mankind,  gave  them 
before  the  world  began  to  God  the  Son,  appointed 
Redeemer,  on  condition  that  if  he  humblea  himself 
so  far  as  to  assume  the  human  nature  in  union  with 
the  divine  nature,  submit  himself  to  the  law  as  sure- 


ty  for  the  elect,  and  satisfy  justice  for  them  by  giv-  i 
ing  obedience  in  their  name,  even  to  suffering  the  i 
cursed  death  of  the  cross,  he  should  ransom  and  re¬ 
deem  them  from  sin  and  death,  and  purchase  for 
them  righteousness  and  eternal  life.  The  Son  of 
God  accepted  the  condition,  or  bargain,  as  Calvin¬ 
ism  calls  it;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  came,  as 
.lesus  Christ,  into  the  world,  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  suWeeted  himself  to  the  law,  and  completely  J 
paid  the  due  ransom  on  the  cross.  i 

God  has  in  his  word,  the  Bible,  revealed  to  man 
tbis  covenant  of  grace  or  redemption.  All  those  | 
whom  he  has  predestinated  to  life  he  in  his  own  I 
time  effectually  calls  to  be  partakers  in  the  release  1 
offered.  Man  is  altogether  passive  in  this  call,  un-  I 
til  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  him  to  answer  it.  The  I 
HoW  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  ^plies  [ 
to  the  elect  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ,  f 
through  working  faith  in  them.  As  soon  as  the 
elect  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
they  give  their  consent  heartily  and  repentantly,  in 
the  sense  of  deserved  condemnation,  to  the  covenant 
of  grace,  God  justifies  them  ^  imputing  to  them 
that  perfect  obedience  which  dnrist  gave  to  the  law  j 
and  the  satisfaction  also  which  upon  the  cross 
Christ  gave  to  justice  in  their  name.  They  who 
are  thus  called  and  justified  are  by  the  same  power 
likewise  sanctified ;  the  dominion  of  carnal  lusts  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  in  them,  and  the  practice  of  holiness 
being,  in  spite  of  some  remnants  of  corruption,  put 
in  their  power.  Good  works,  done  in  obedience  to 
God’s  moral  law,  are  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  a 
true  faith  ;  and  the  persons  of  the  faithful  elect  be¬ 
ing  accepted  through  Christ,  their  good  works  also 
are  accepted  in  him  and  rewarded.  But  works 
done  by  other  and  unregenerate  men,  though  they 
may  be  things  which  God  commands,  cannot  please 
God,  and  are  sinful.  The  elect  can  after  justifica¬ 
tion  and  sanctification  no  more  fall  from  me  state  i 
of  grace,  but  shall  certainly  persevere  to  the  end 
and  be  eternally  saved ;  and  of  this  they  may,  even  j 
in  the  present  life,  have  the  certain  assurance. 
Finally,  after  death,  their  souls  and  bodies  are  joy¬ 
fully  joined  together  again  in  the  resurrection,  and  1 
they  remain  thenceforth  forever  with  Christ  in  ! 
gloiy ;  while  all  the  wicked  are  sent  away  into  hell  | 
with  Satan,  whom  they  have  served.  | 

We  have  here  set  down  the  main  doctrines  of 
Calvinistic  Puritanism  almost  entirely  in  words  of 
its  own  choosing.  It  is  not  necessarj-  to  enter  into 
distinctions  such  as  those  between  sublapsarians, 
supralapsarians,  between  Calvinists  who  believe 
that  G(k1’s  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  was 
passed  in  foresight  of  original  sin  and  on  account 
of  it,  and  Calvinists  who  believe  that  it  was  passed 
absolutely  and  independently.  The  important 
points  of  Calvinism —  original  sin,  free  election,  ef¬ 
fectual  calling,  justification  through  imputed  right¬ 
eousness  —  are  common  to  both.  The  passiveness 
of  man,  the  activity  of  God,  are  the  great  features 
in  this  scheme ;  there  is  very  little  of  what  man 
does,  very  much  of  what  God  does ;  and  what  God 
does  is  described  with  such  particularity  that  the 
figure  we  have  used  of  the  man  in  the  next  street 
cannot  but  recur  strongly  to  onr  minds.  The  posi¬ 
tive  Protestantism  of  Puritanism,  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  as  distinguished  from  the  negative  i 
Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  nour-  J 
ished  itself  with  ardor  on  this  scheme  of  doctrine. 

It  informs  and  fashions  the  whole  religion  of  Scot¬ 
land,  established  and  nonconforming.  It  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  Puritan  flocks  delight  to  hear  from  their  j 
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ministers.  It  was  Puritanism’s  constant  reproach 
against  the  Church  of  England,  that  this  essential 
doctrine  was  not  firmly  enough  held  and  set  forth 
hy  her.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in 
1604,  in  the  committee  of  divines  appointed  bpr  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1641,  and  again  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1661,  the  reproach  regularly  ap¬ 
peared.  “  Some  have  defended,”  is  tne  Puritan 
complaint,  “  the  whole  gross  substance  of  Armin- 
ianism,  that  the  act  of  conversion  depends  upon  the 
concurrence  of  man’s  free  will;  some  do  teach 
and  preach  that  good  works  are  concauses  with 
faith  in  the  act  of  justification ;  some  have  defended 
universal  grace,  some  have  absolutely  denied  origi¬ 
nal  sin.”  As  Puritanism  grew,  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  of  doctrine  hardened  and  became  stricter ; 
of  the  Calvinistic  confessions  of  faith  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  —  the  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Bel- 
gic  Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  —  the 
Calvinism  is  so  moderate  as  to  astonish  any  one  who 
has  been  used  only  to  its  later  developments.  Even 
the  much-abused  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  no 
one  can  read  attentively  through  without  finding 
in  parts  of  them  a  genuine  movement  of  thought,  — 
sometimes  even  a  philosophic  depth,  —  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  religious  feeung.  In  the  documents  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  twenty-five  years  late,  this 
has  disappeared ;  and  what  we  call  the  British  Phil¬ 
istine  stands  in  his  religious  capacity,  sheer  and 
stark,  before  us.  Seriousness  is  the  one  merit  of 
these  documents,  but  it  is  a  seriousness  too  mixed 
with  the  alloy  of  mundane  strife  and  hatred  to  be 
called  a  reli^ous  feeling ;  not  a  trace  of  delicacy 
of  perception,  or  of  philosophic  thinking ;  the  mere 
rigidness  and  contentiousness  of  the  controversial¬ 
ist  and  political  dissenter;  a  Calvinism  e.xagger- 
ated  till  it  is  simply  repelling ;  and  to  complete  the 
whole,  a  machinery  of  covenants,  conditions,  baiv 
gains,  and  parties-contractors,  such  as  could  have 
proceeded  from  no  one  but  the  born  Anglo-Saxon 
man  of  business,  British  or  American. 

However,  a  scheme  of  doctrine  is  not  necessarily 
false  because  of  the  style  in  which  its  adherents  may 
have  at  a  particular  moment  enounced  it.  From 
the  faults  which  disfigure  the  performance  of  the 
Westminster  divines  tne  profession  of  taitl^refixed 
to  the  Congregational  Vear-Booi  isirec.  Tne  Con- 
gr^ationalists  form  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  English  Puritans.  “  Congregational  churches  be¬ 
lieve,”  their  Year-Book  tells  us,  “  that  the  first  man 
disobeyed  the  divine  command,  fell  from  his  state 
of  innocence  and  purity,  and  involved  all  his  poster¬ 
ity  in  the  consequences  of  that  fall.  They  believe 
that  all  who  will  be  saved  were  the  objects  of  God’s 
eternal  and  electing  love,  and  were  given  by  an 
act  of  divine  sovereignty  to  the  Son  of  God.  They 
believe  that  Christ  meritorious^  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
in  consequence  of  Christ’s  mediation.” 

The  essential  points  of  Calvinism  are  all  here. 
To  this  profession  of  faith,  annually  published  in 
the  Year-Book  of  the  Independents,  subscription  is 
not  required;  Puritanism  thus  remaining  honor¬ 
ably  consistent  with  the  protests  which,  at  the  Res¬ 
toration,  it  made  against  the  call  for  subscription. 
But  the  authors  of  the  Year-Book  say  with  pride, 
and  it  is  a  common  boast  of  the  Independent  church¬ 
es,  t!:at  though  they  do  not  require  subscription, 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  no  religious  body,  such  firm 
and  general  agreement  in  doctrine  as  among  Con- 
gregationalists.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  even  more 
ti’Ue  of  the  flocks  than  of  the  ministers,  of  whom  the 


abler  and  the  younwr  begin  to  be  lifted  by  the 
stream  of  modem  ideas.  Still,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Protestantism  of  one  great  division  of 
English  Puritans  is  undoubtedly  Calvinist,  the 
Baptists  holding  in  general  the  scheme  of  Calvinism 
yet  more  strictly  than  the  Independents. 

The  other  great  division  of  English  Piiritanism 
is  formed  by  the  Methodists.  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dism  is,  as  is  well  known,  not  Calvinist  but  Armin- 
ian.  The  Methodist  Magazine  was  called  by  Wes¬ 
ley  the  Arminian  Magazine,  and  kept  that  title 
all  through  his  life.  Arminianism  is  an  attempt 
made  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  much  truth 
of  practical  sense,  but  not  in  a  very  profound  phil¬ 
osophical  spirit,  to  escape  from  what  perplexes  4nd 
shocks  us  in  Calvinism.  The  God  of  Calvinism  ia 
a  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  decrees  at 
his  mere  good  pleasure  some  men  to  salvation  and 
other  men  to  reprobation ;  the  God  of  Arminianism 
is  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man  who  foreknows 
the  course  of  each  man’s  life,  and  'who  decrees 
each  of  us  to  salvation  or  rej^hation  in  accordance 
with  this  foreknowledge.  But  so  long  as  we  re¬ 
main  in  this  anthropomorphic  order  of  ideas  the 
question  will  always  occur :  Why  did  not  a  being 
of  infinite  power  and  infinite  love  so  make  all  men 
as  that  there  should  be  no  cause  for  this  sad  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  sad  decree  respecting  a  number  of 
them  ?  In  truth,  Calvinism,  is  both  theologically 
more  coherent,  and  also  shows  a  deeper  sense  of 
reality  than  Arminianism,  which,  in  the  practical 
man’s  fashion,  is  apt  to  scrape  the  surface  of  thinp 
only.  For  instance,  the  Arminian  Remonstrants,  m 
their  zeal  to  justify  the  morality,  in  a  human  sense, 
of  God’s  ways,  maintained  that  he  sent  his  word  to 
one  nation  rather  than  another  according  as  he  saw 
that  one  nation  was  more  worthy  than  another  of 
such  a  preference.  The  Calvinist  doctors  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
Moses  and  Christ  both  of  them  assert,  with  respect 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  the  direct  contrary ;  and  not 
only  do  they  here  obtain  a  theological  triumph,  but 
in  rebutting  the  Arminian  theorj'  they  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  historical  truth  and  with  the  real 
march  of  human  affairs.  The  Calvinists  seize  the 
fact  here,  while  the  Arminians  miss  it.  The  Cal¬ 
vinist’s  fault  is  in  his  scientific  appreciation  of  the 
fact ;  in  the  reasons  he  gives  for  it.  God,  he  says, 
sends  his  word  to  one  nation  rather  than  another 
at  hin  mere  good  pleasure.  Here  we  have  again  the 
magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  knows  and  decrees  just  as  a  man,  onl^  on  a 
scale  immensely  transcending  anything  of  which  we 
have  experience  ;  and  whose  proceedings  we  never¬ 
theless  describe  as  if  he  were  in  the  next  street,  for 
people  to  verify  all  we  say  about  him. 

Arminian  Methodism,  however,  puts  aside  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  fore¬ 
most  place,  which  in  the  Calvinist  scheme  belongs 
to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  belongs  in  the 
Methodist  scheme  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  More  and  more  prominently  does  modem 
Methodism  elevate  this  as  its  essential  doctrine; 
and  the  era  in  their  founder’s  liib  which  Methodists 
select  to  celebrate  is  the  era  of  his  conversion  to  it. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Anselm,  adopted  and  developed 
by  Luther,  set  fortli  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  current  all  through  the  popular  theology  of  our 
day.  We  shall  find  it  in  almost  any  popular  hymn 
we  happen  to  take,  but  the  following  lines  of  Milton 
exhibit  it  classically.  By  the  fall  of  our  first  par¬ 
ents,  says  he,  — 
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“  Man,  Imlng  all, 

To  expiate  bis  trea^  bath  nauaht  left, 

But  to  deatructiuD  eacred  and  devote 
He  with  hie  whole  posterity  must  die  ; 

Die  lie  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction  ;  death  for  death.” 

By  Adam’s  fall,  God’s  justice  and  mercy  were 
placed  in  conflict.  God  could  not  follow  his  mercy 
without  violating  his  justice.  Christ  by  his  satis¬ 
faction  gave  the  Father  the  right  and  power  (nu- 
dvm  jus  Patri  acquirehat,  said  the  Arminians)  to 
follow  his  mercy,  and  to  make  with  man  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  free  justification  by  faith,  whereby,  if  a 
man  has  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  that  his  sins 
are  forgiven  him  in  virtue  of  the  satisfaction  made 
to  God  for  them  W  the  death  of  Christ,  he  is  held 
clear  of  sin  by  God,  and  admitted  to  salvation. 
This  doctrine,  like  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  predes¬ 
tination,  involves  a  whole  history  of  God’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  gives,  also,  first  and  almost  sole  place  to 
what  God  does,  with  disregard  to  what  man  does. 
It  has  thus  an  essential  affinity  with  Calvinism ; 
indeed,  Calvinism  is  but  this  doctrine  of  original 
sin  and  justification,  plus  the  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation;  nay,  the  Welsh  Methodists,  as  is  well 
know,  have  no  difficulty  in  combining  the  tenet  of 
election  with  the  practices  and  most  of  the  tenets 
of  Methodism.  'The  word  solifidian  points  precisely 
to  that  which  is  common  to  both  Calvinism  and 
Methodism,  and  which  has  made  both  these  halves 
of  English  Puritanism  so  popular,  —  their  sensation¬ 
al  side,  as  it  may  he  called,  their  laying  all  stress 
on  what  God  wondrously  gives  and  works  for  us, 
not  on  what  we  bring  or  do  for  ourselves.  “  Plead 
thou  singly,”  says  Wesley,  “  the  blood  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud  stubborn  soul.” 
Wesley’s  doctrines  of  conversion,  of  the  new  birth, 
of  sanctification,  of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
of  assurance,  of  sinless  perfection,  —  all  of  them  thus 
correspond  with  doctrines  which  we  have  noticed 
in  Calvinism,  and  show  a  common  character  with 
them.  The  instantaneousness  Wesley  loved  to 


is  not  what  gives  him  his  character  as  the  teacher  of 
Methodism.  Methodism  rejects  Mr.  Knox’s  version 
of  its  founder,  and  insists  on  making  the  article  of 
justification  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  Wesleyan 
edifice.  And  the  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  not  by 
his  assertion  of  what  man  brings,  but  by  his  asser¬ 
tion  of  what  God  gives,  by  his  doctrines  of  conver¬ 
sion,  instantaneous  justification  and  sanctification, 
assurance,  and  sinless  perfection,  does  Wesley  live 
and  oj)erate  in  Methqdism.  “  You  think  I  must  first 
be  or  do  thus  or  thus  (for  sanctification).  'Then  you 
are  seeking  it  by  works  unto  this  day.  If  you  seek  it 
by  faith,  you  may  expect  it  as  you  are ;  then  expect 
it  now.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  there  is 
an  inseparable  connection  between  these  three 
points  :  expect  it  by  faith,  expect  it  as  you  are,  and 
expect  it  now.  To  deny  one  of  them  is  to  deny  them 
all ;  to  allow  one  is  to  allow  them  all.”  This  is  the 
teaching  of  Wesley,  which  has  made  the  great 
Methodist  half  of  English  Puritanism  what  it  is,  and 
not  his  hesitations  and  recoils  at  the  dangers  of  his 
I  own  teaching.  No  doubt,  as  the  seriousness  of 
I  Calvinism,  its  perpetual  conversance  with  deep 
matters  and  with  the  Bible,  have  given  force  and 
fervency  to  Calvinist  Puritans,  so  the  loveliness  of 
Wesley’s  character,  and  what  we  have  called  his 
genius  for  godliness,  have  sweetened  and  made 
amiable  numberless  lives  of  Methodist  Piuitans. 
But  as  a  religious  teacher,  Wesley  is  to  be  judged 
by  his  doctrine ;  and  his  doctrine,  like  the  Calvin- 
istic  scheme,  rests  with  all  its  weight  on  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  certain  supposed  proceedings  on  God’s  part, 
independent  of  us,  our  experience,  and  our  will; 
and  leads  its  recipients  to  look,  in  religion,  not  so 
much  for  an  arduous  progress  on  their  own  part, 
and  the  exercise  of  ueir  activity,  as  for  strokes 
of  magic,  and  what  may  be  called  a  sensational 
character. 

In  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  after  an  answer  in 
which  the  catechist  rehearses  the  popularly  re¬ 
ceived  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  vicarious  satis¬ 
faction  for  it,  the  catechizer  asks  the  pertinent 


ascribe  to  conversion  and  sanctification  points  all 
the  same  way.  “  God  gives  in  a  moment  such  a 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son  as  translates  us  out  of 
darkness  into  light,  out  of  sin  and  fear  into  holiness 
and  happiness.”  And  again,  “  Look  for  sanctifica¬ 
tion  just  as  you  are,  as  a  poor  sinner  that  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  pay,  nothing  to  plead  but  Christ  died.”  This 
is  the  side  in  Wemey’s  teaching  which  his  follow¬ 
ers  have  above  all  seized,  and  which  they  are 
eager  to  hold  forth  as  the  essential  part  of  his  leg¬ 
acy  to  them. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  same  reason  which  pre¬ 
vents,  as  we  have  said,  those  who  know  their  Bible 
and  nothing  else  from  really  knowing  even  their 
Bible,  Methodists,  who  for  the  most  part  know 
nothing  but  Wesley,  do  not  really  know  even  Wes¬ 
ley.  It  is  true  that  what  really  characterizes  this 
most  interesting  and  most  attractive  man,  is  not  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  or  any  other  of  his 
set  doctrines,  but  is  entirely  what  we  may  call 
his  genius  for  godliness.  Mr.  Alexander  Knox,  in 
his  renc  arks  on  his  friend’s  life  and  character,  insists 
much  on  an  entry  in  Wesley’s  Journal  in  1767, 
where  he  seems  impatient  at  the  endless  harping  on 
the  tenet  of  justification,  and  asks  “  if  it  is  not  high 
time  to  return  to  the  plain  word  :  ‘  He  that  feareth 
CM  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
him.’  ”  Mr.  Knox  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
filing  which  made  Wesley  say  this  is  what  gave 
him  his  vital  worth  and  character  as  a  man ;  but  it 


question  :  “  Unde  id  scis  f”  —  how  do  yon  know  all 
that?  The  Apostle  Paul  is,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  great  authority  for  it  whom  formal  the¬ 
ology  invokes ;  his  name  is  used  by  popular  theol¬ 
ogy  with  the  same  confidence.  I  open  a  modem 
bwk  of  popular  religion  at  the  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  a  hardened  criminal  seized  with  terror  the  night 
before  his  execution.  The  visitor  says :  “  I  now 
stand  in  Paul’s  place,  and  say :  In  Christ’s  stead 
we  pray  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  I  beg  you 
to  accept  the  pardon  of  all  your  sins,  which  Chiiist 
has  purchased  for  you,  and  which  God  freely  be¬ 
stows  on  you  for  his  sake.  If  you  do  not  undei^ 
stand,  I  say:  God’s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.” 
And  the  narrative  goes  on :  “  That  night  was  spent 
in  singing  the  praises  of  the  Saviour  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  his  pardon.”  Both  Calvinism  and  Method¬ 
ism  appeal  to  the  Bible,  and,  above  all,  to  St.  Paul, 
for  this  history  they  propound  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  ;  but  Calvinism  relies  most,  in 
enforcing  it,  on ‘man’s  fears,  Methodism  on  man’s 
hopes.  Calvinism  insists  on  man’s  being  under  a 
curse ;  it  then  works  the  sense  of  sin,  misery,  and 
terror  in  him,  and  appeals  pre-eminently  to  the  de¬ 
sire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Methodism, 
too,  insists  on  his  being  under  a  curse ;  but  it  works 
most  the  sense  of  hope  in  him,  the  craving  for  hap¬ 
piness,  and  appeals  pre-eminently  to  the  desire  for 
eternal  bliss.  No  one,  however,  will  maintain  that 
the  particular  account  of  God’s  proceedings  with 
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man,  whereby  Methodism  and  Calvinism  o{^ate  because  we  were,  but  “  that  we  might  be  holy  and 
on  these  desires,  pn)ves  itself  by  internal  evidence,  without  blame  before  him,”  they  go  quite  wide  of 
and  establishes  without  external  aid  its  own  scicn-  the  inai'k,  from  not  perceiving  that  what  tlie  apostle 
tific  validity.  So  we  may  either  directly  try,  as  used  as  a  vivid  figure  of  rhetoric,  they  are  using  as 
best  we  can,  its  scientific  validity  in  itself,  or  as  it  a  formal  scientific  proimsition. 
professes  to  have  Paul’s  authority  to  support  it,  we  When  Paul  Oricut^izes,  the  fault  is  not  with 
may  first  inquire  what  is  really  Paul’s  account  of  him  when  he  is  misunderstood,  but  with  die  prosaic 
God’s  proceedings  with  man.  and  whether  this  tal-  and  unintelligent  western  readers  who  have  not 
lies  with  the  Pimitan  account  and  confirms  it.  Tlic  enough  tact  tor  style  to  comprehend  his  mode  of 
latter  is  in  every  way  the  safer  and  the  more  in-  expression.  But  he  also  Judaizes ;  and  here  his 
strnctive  course  to  follow.  And  we  will  follow  liability  to  being  misunderstood  by  us  western  peo- 
Puritanism’s  example  in  talking  St.  Paul’s  mature  pie  is  imdoubtediy  due  to  a  defect  in  the  critical 
and  greatest  work,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  habit  of  himself  and  his  race.  A  Jew  himself,  he 
the  ^ef  jdace  for  finding  what  he  really  thought  uses  the  Jewish  Scriptui-cs  in  a  Jew’s  arbitrary  and 
on  the  pc  ints  in  question.  uncritical  fashion,  as  if  they  had  a  talismanic  char- 

We  have  already  said  elsewhere,*  indeed,  what  acter ;  as  if  for  a  doctrine,  however  true  in  itself^ 
is  very  true,  and  what  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  tlieir  confirmation  was  still  necessary,  and  as  if 
what  St.  Paul,  a  man  so  separated  from  us  by  time,  this  confirmation  was  to  be  got  from  their  mere 
race,  training,  and  ciicuuistanccs,  really  tliought,  words  alone,  however  detached  from  the  sense  of 
we  cannot  make  sm'e  of  knowing  exactly.  All  we  tlieir  context,  and  however  violently  allegorized  or 
can  do  is  to  get  near  it,  reading  him  with  the  sort  otherwise  wrested.  To  use  the  Bible  in  this  way, 
of  critical  tact  which  the  study  of  the  human  mind  even  for  purposes  of  illustration,  is  often  an  inte^ 
and  its  history,  and  the  acquaintance  with  many  ruption  to  tlio  argument,  a  fault  of  style ;  to  use  it 
great  writers,  naturally  gives  for  following  the  in  this  way  for  real  proof  and  confirmation  is  a  fault 
movement  of  any  one  single  great  writer’s  thought ;  of  reasoning.  An  e.xamplo  of  the  first  fault  may 
reading  him,  suso,  without  preconceived  theories  be  seen  in  the  tentli  cliaptcr  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
to  which  we  want  to  make  his  thoughts  fit  them-  Romans,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter; 
selves.  the  apostle’s  point  in  either  place  —  his  point  that 

It  is  evident  that  the  English  translation  of  the  faitli  comes  by  hearing,  and  his  jKiint  that  God’i 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  been  made  by  men  with  oracles  were  true  though  the  Jews  did  not  believe 
their  heads  full  of  the  current  doctrines  of  election  them  —  would  stand  much  clearer  without  their 
and  justification  we  have  been  noticing ;  and  it  has  scafiolding  of  Bible  quotation.  An  instance  of  the 
thereby  received  such  a  bias,  —  of  which  a  strong  second  fault  is  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
example  is  the  use  of  the  word  atonement  in  the  to  the  Galatians,  where  the  Bibhcal  argumentation 
eleventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  —  that  perhaps  by  which  the  apostle  seeks  to  prove  his  case  is  as 
it  is  almost  impossible  fur  any  one  who  reads  the  unsound  as  his  case  itself  is  sound.  IIow  far  tlicse 
Englidi  translation  only',  to  take  into  his  mind  faults  are  due  to  the  apostle  himself,  how  far  to  the 
Paul’s  thought  without  a  coloring  from  the  current  requirements  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  wc  need 
doctrines.  But  besides  discarding  the  Englisli  not  now  investigate.  It  is  enough  that  he  undoubt- 
translation,  wc  must  bear  in  mind,  if  wc  wi^  to  edly  uses  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  this  arbitrary 
get  as  near  Paul’s  real  thought  as  possible,  two  and  Jewish  way ;  and  thus  Puritanism,  which  has 
Uiings  which  have  greatly  increased  the  facilities  only  itself  to  blame  for  misunderstanding  him  when 
for  misrepresenting  him.  In  the  first  place,  Paul,  he  Orientalizes,  may  fairly  put  upon  the  apostle 
like  the  other  Bible  writers,  and  like  the  ^mitic  himself  some  of  its  blame  for  misunderstanding  him 
race  in  general,  has  a  much  justcr  sense  of  the  true  when  he  Judaizes,  and  for  Judaizing  so  strenuously 
scope  and  limits  of  diction  in  religious  deliverances  along  with  hhu. 

than  we  have.  lie  uses  within  the  sphere  of  relig-  To  get,  therefore,  at  what  Paul  really'  thought 
ious  emotion  expressions  which,  in  this  sphere,  and  meant  to  say,  it  is  necessary  for  us  modem  and 
have  an  eloquence  and  a  propriety,  but  which  are  western  people  to  translate  him.  And  not  as  Puri- 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  it  and  made  into  formal  sci-  tanism,  which  has  merely  taken  his  letter  and  re- 
entific  propositions.  We  have  used  the  word  He-  cast  it  in  the  formal  propositions  of  a  modern  sci- 
braize  for  another  purjxjse,  —  to  denote  the  exclusive  entific  treatise ;  but  his  letter  itself  must  be  recast 
attention  to  the  moral  side  of  our  nature,  to  con-  before  it  can  be  properly  conveyed  hy  such  prop- 
science,  and  to  doing  rather  than  knowing ;  so,  to  ositions.  And  as  the  order  in  which,  m  any  series 
describe  the  vivid  and  figured  way  in  which  St.  of  ideas,  the  ideas  come,  is  of  great  importance  to 
Paul,  within  the  sphere  of  religious  emotion,  uses  the  final  result,  and  as  Paul,  who  did  not  write 
words,  without  carrying  them  outside  it,  we  will  scientific  treatises,  but  had  always  religious  edifi- 
use  the  word  Orientalize.  When  Paul  say's :  “  God  cation  in  direct  view,  never  set  out  his  doctrine 
hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief  that  he  might  with  a  design  of  exhibiting  it  as  a  scientific  whole, 
have  mercy  upon  all,”  he  Orientalizes ;  that  is,  he  we  must  afro  find  out  for  ourselves  the  order  in 
does  not  mean  to  assert  formally  that  God  acted  which  Paul’s  ideas  naturally  stand,  and  the  con- 
with  this  set  design,  but,  being  full  of  the  happy  nection  between  one  of  them  and  the  other,  in  order 
and  divine  end  to  the  unbelief  spoken  of,  he,  by  a  to  arrive  at  the  real  scheme  of  his  teaching,  as  corn- 
vivid  and  striking  figure,  represents  the  unbelief  pared  with  the  schemes  exhibited  by  Puritanism, 
as  actually  caused  wiui  a  view  to  this  end.  But  We  remarked  how  what  sets  the  Calvinist  in 
when  the  Calvinists  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  wishing  motion  seems  to  bo  the  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  establish  the  formal  proposition  that  faith  and  to  come ;  and  what  sets  the  Methodist  in  motion, 
all  saving  gifts  flow  from  election  and  nothing  else,  the  desire  for  eternal  bliss.  What  is  it  which  sets 
quote  an  expression  of  Paul’s  similar  to  the  one  we  Paul  in  motion  ?  It  is  the  impulse  which  we  have 
nave  quoted,  “  lie  hath  chosen  us,”  they  say,  not  elsewhere  noted  os  the  master-mipulse  of  Hebraism, 

- - -  — the  desire  for  righteousness.  To  the  Hebrew, 

*  See  Culture  and  Anarehy,  p.  ITS.  this  moral  Order,  Or  righteousness,  was  pre-eminent- 
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ly  the  universal  order,  the  law  of  God ;  and  God, 
the  fountain  of  all  go^ness,  was  pre-eminently  to 
him  the  giver  of  the  moral  law.  The  end  and  aim 
of  all  religion,  —  access  to  God,  —  the  sense  of 
harmony  with  the  universal  order,  —  the  partaking 
of  the  divine  nature,  —  that  our  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God,  —  that  we  might  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly,  —  meant,  for  the  Hebrew, 
access  to  the  source  of  the  eternal  statutes  of  the 
moral  order  in  especial,  and  harmony  with  it  It 
was  the  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  race  that  it  felt 
the  authority  of  this  order,  its  preciousness  and  its 
beneficence,  so  strongly.  “  The  law  of  thy  mouth 
is  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.”  It 
was  the  greatness  of  their  best  individuals  that  in 
them  this  feeling  was  incessantly  urgent  to  prove 
itself  in  the  only  sure  manner,  —  in  action. 
“  Blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
keep  it.”  “  If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments.”  “  Let  no  man  deceive  you,  he 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous.” 

What  distinguishes  Paul  is  both  his  conviction 
that  the  commandment  is  hoK',  and  just,  and  good ; 
and  also  his  desire  to  rfve  efitect  to  the  command¬ 
ment,  to  eidablUh  it.  It  was  this  which  gave  him 
insight  to  sec  that  there  could  be  no  radical  differ¬ 
ence  in  respect  of  salvation  and  the  way  to  it  be¬ 
tween  Jew  and  Gentile ;  “  Upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  worketh  evil,  whoever  he  may  be,  tribulation 
and  anguish ;  to  every  one  that  worketh  good,  glory, 
honor,  and  peace  I  ”  IDs  piercing  practical  relig¬ 
ious  sense,  joined  to  his  neep  intellectual  powei’, 
enabled  him  to  discern  and  follow  the  range  of  the 
commandment,  both  as  to  man’s  actions  and  as  to 
his  heart  and  thoughts,  with  extraordinary  force 
and  closeness.  His  reli^on  had,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
preponderantly  mystic  side,  and  notliing  is  so  nat¬ 
ural  to  the  mystic  as  in  rich  single  words,  such  as 
faith,  light,  love,  to  sum  up  and  take  for  granted, 
without  specially  enumerating  them,  all  goM  moral 
principles  and  habits ;  yet  nothing  is  more  remark¬ 
able  in  Paul  than  the  frequent,  nay,  incessant  lists, 
in  the  most  particular  detail,  of  moral  habits  to  be 
pursued  or  avoided.  Lists  of  this  sort  might  in  a 
less  sincere  and  profound  writer  be  formal  and 
wearisome ;  but  to  no  attentive  reader  of  St.  Paul 
will  they  be  wearisome,  for  in  making  them  he 
touched  the  solid  ground  which  was  the  basis  of 
his  religion,  —  the  solid  ground  of  his  hearty  de¬ 
sire  for  righteousness  and  of  his  thorough  concep¬ 
tion  of  it,  —  and  only  on  such  a  ground  was  so 
strong  a  superstructure  possible.  The  more  one 
studies  these  lists,  the  more  does  their  significance 
come  out.  To  illustrate  this,  let  any  one  to  through 
for  him.self  the  enumeration,  too  long  to  be  quoted 
here,  in  the  four  last  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  “  things  which  are 
not  convenient  ” ;  or  let  him  merely  consider  with 
attention  this  catalogue,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  of 
limits  of  the  Spirit :  “  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  kindness,  goodness,  faith,  mildness,  self-control.” 
The  man  who  wrote  with  tliis  searching  minute¬ 
ness  knew  accurately'  what  he  meant  by  sin  and 
righteousness,  and  did  not  ii.se  these  words  at  ran¬ 
dom.  His  diligent  comprehensiveness  in  his  plan 
of  duties  is  only  less  adniiriible  than  his  diligent 
sincerity.  The  sterner  virtues  and  the  gentler,  his 
conscience  will  not  let  him  rest  till  he  has  embraced 
them  all.  In  his  deep  resolve  “  to  make  out  by 
actual  trial  what  is  that  good  and  perfect  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  will  of  God,”  he  goes  back  upon  himself 


again  and  again,  he  marks  a  duty  at  every  point 
of  our  nature,  and  at  points  the  most  opposite,  for 
fear  he  should  by  possibility  be  leaving  behind  him 
some  weakness  still  indul<red,  some  subtle  prompt¬ 
ings  to  evil  not  yet  brought  into  captivity. 

It  has  not  been  enough  remarked  how  this  incom¬ 
parable  honesty  and  depth  in  Paul’s  love  of  right¬ 
eousness  is  probably  what  chieffy  explains  his  con¬ 
version.  Most  men  have  the  defects,  as  the  saying 
is,  of  their  qualities :  because  they  are  ardent  and 
severe  they  have  no  sense  for  gentleness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  ;  because  they  are  sweet  and  gentle  they  have 
no  sense  for  severity  and  ardor.  A  Puritan  is  a 
Puritan,  and  a  man  of  feeling  is  a  man  of  feeling. 
But  with  Paul  the  very  same  fulness  of  moral  na¬ 
ture  which  made  him  an  ardent  Pharisee,  “  as  con¬ 
cerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  church,  touching  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless,”  was 
so  large  that  it  carried  him  out  of  Pharisaism  and 
beyond  it,  when  once  he  found  how  much  needed 
doing  in  him  which  Pharisaism  could  not  do.  Every 
attentive  regartler  of  the  character  of  Paul,  not  only 
as  he  was  before  his  conversion  but  as  he  appears 
to  us  till  his  end,  must  have  been  struck  with  two 
things :  one,  the  earnest  insistence  with  which  he 
recommends  “  bowels  of  mercies,”  as  he  calls  them, 
meekness,  humbleness  of  mind,  gentleness,  unweary¬ 
ing  forbearance,  crowned  all  of  them  with  that  emo¬ 
tion  of  charity  “  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness  ” ; 
the  other,  the  force  with  which  he  dwells  on  the 
solidarity  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  of  man,  —  the 
joint  interest,  that  is,  which  binds  humanity  to¬ 
gether,  the  duty  of  respecting  every  one’s  part  in 
It,  and  of  doing  justice  to  liis  efforts  to  fulfil  that 
part.  Never  surely  did  such  a  controversialist,  such 
a  master  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  commend,  with 
such  manifest  sincerity  and  such  persuasive  emotion, 
the  qualities  of  meekness  and  gentleness !  Never 
surely  did  a  worker,  who  took  with  such  energj'  his 
own  line,  and  who  was  so  bora  to  preponderate  and 
predominate  in  whatever  line  he  took,  insist  so 
often  and  so  admirably  that  the  lines  of  other 
workers  were  just  as  good  as  his  own  !  At  no  time, 
perhaps,  did  Paul  arrive  at  practising  quite  perfect¬ 
ly  what  he  thus  preached ;  but  this  only  sets  in 
stronger  light  the  thorough  love  of  righteousness 
which  made  him  seek  out,  and  nut  so  prominently 
forward,  and  so  strive  to  make  himself  and  others 
fulfil,  parts  of  righteousness  which  do  not  force 
themselves  on  the  common  conscience  like  the 
duties  of  soberness,  temperance,  and  activity,  •  and 
which  were  somewhat  alien,  certainly,  to  his  own 
particular  nature.  Therefore  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  into  this  spirit,  so  possessed  with  the  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness,  and  precisely  because 
it  was  so  possessed  by  it,  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christ  which  brought  a  new  aliment  to  feed  this 
hunger  and  thirst  of  Christ,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  but  who  was  in  every  one’s  words  and  thoughts, 
—  the  Teacher  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
who  said  men  were  brothers  and  must  love  one  an¬ 
other,  that  the  last  should  often  be  first,  that  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  dominion  and  lordship  had  nothing  in  them 
desirable,  and  that  we  must  become  as  little  chil¬ 
dren,  —  sank  down  and  worked  there  even  before 
Paul  ceased  to  persecute,  and  had  no  small  part  in 
getting  him  ready  for  the  crisis  of  his  conversion. 

Such  doctrines  offered  new  fields  of  righteous¬ 
ness  to  the  eyes  of  this  indefatigable  explorer  of  it, 
and  enlarged  tlie  domain  of  duty  of  which  Phari¬ 
saism  showed  him  only  a  portion.  Then,  after  the 
satisfaction  thus  given  to  his  desire  tor  a  full  con- 
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ception  of  righteousness,  came  Christ’s  injunctions 
to  make  clean  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside,  to 
beware  of  the  least  leaven  of  hypocrisy  and  self- 
flattery,  of  saying  and  not  doing;  —  and,  finally, 
the  injunction  to  feel,  after  doing  all  we  can,  that, 
as  compared  with  the  standard  of  perfection,  we 
are  still  unprofitable  servants.  These  teachings 
were,  to  a  man  like  Paul,  for  the  practice  of  right¬ 
eousness  what  the  others  were  for  the  theory, — 
smpathetic  utterances,  which  made  the  inmost 
choras  of  his  being  vibrate,  and  which  irresistibly 
drew  him  sooner  or  later  towards  their  utterer. 
Need  it  be  said  that  he  never  forgot  them,  and  that 
in  all  his  pages  they  have  left  uieir  trace  ?  Is  it 
not  even  aflecting  to  see,  how,  when  he  is  driven 
for  the  very  sake  of  righteousness  to  put  the  law  of 
righteousness  in  the  second  place,  and  to  seek  out^ 
side  the  law  itself  for  a  power  to  fulfil  the  law, 
how,  I  say,  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  his  one  sole  design  in  all  he  is  doing ; 
how  he  labors  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  misun¬ 
derstanding,  and  to  show  that  he  is  only  leaving 
the  moral  law  for  a  moment  in  order  to  establish  it 
forevermore  victoriously.  “  Do  I  condemn  the 
law  ?  ”  he  keeps  saying ;  “  do  I  forget  that  the  com¬ 
mandment  is  holy,  just,  and  good  ?  Because  we 
are  no  longer  under  the  law,  are  we  to  sin  ?  Am  1 
seeking  to  make  the  course  of  my  life  and  yours 
other  than  a  seradce  and  an  obedience  ?  ”  This 
man,  out  of  whom  an  astounding  criticism  has  de¬ 
duced  Antinomianism,  is  in  truth  so  possessed  with 
horror  of  Antinomianism,  that  he  goes  to  grace  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  extirpating  it,  and  even  then 
cannot  rest  without  perpetually  telling  us  why  he 
is  gone  there.  This  man,  whom  Calvin  and  Luther 
and  their  followers  have  shut  up  into  the  two  scho¬ 
lastic  doctrines  of  election  and  justification,  would 
have  said,  could  we  hear  him,  just  what  he  said 
about  circumcision  and  uncircumcision  in  his  own 
day :  “  Election  is  nothing,  and  justification  is 
nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
God.” 

This  foremost  place  which  righteousness  takes  in 
the  order  of  St.  Paul’s  ideas  makes  a  signal  difier- 
ence  between  him  and  Puritanism.  Puntanism,  as 
we  have  said,  finds  its  starting-point  either  in  the 
desire  to  flee  from  eternal  wrath  or  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  eternal  bliss.  Puritanism  has  learned  from 
revelation,  as  it  says,  a  particular  history  of  the 
first  man’s  fall,  of  mankind  being  under  a  curse, 
of  certain  contracts  having  been  passed  concerning 
mankind  in  the  Council  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  sut? 
stance  of  those  contracts,  and  of  man’s  position  un¬ 
der  them.  'The  great  concern  of  Puritanism  is  with 
the  operation  of  mose  contracts  on  man’s  condition ; 
its  leading  thought,  if  it  is  a  Puritanism  of  a  gloomy 
turn,  is  ot  awe  and  fear  caused  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  man’s  condition  under  these  contracts ;  if 
of  a  cheerful  turn,  of  gratitude  and  hope  caused  by 
the  favorable  aspect  of  it.  But  in  either  case,  fore- 

fone  events,  the  covenant  passed,  what  God  has 
one  and  does,  is  the  great  matter ;  what  there  is 
left  for  man  to  do,  the  human  work  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  is  secondary,  and  comes  in  but  to  attest  and 
confirm  our  assurance  of  what  God  has  done  for  us. 
We  have  seen  this  in  Wesley’s  words  already  quot¬ 
ed  ;  the  first  thing  for  a  man  is  to  be  justified  and 
sanctified,  and  to  nave  the  assurance  that,  without 
seeking  it  by  works,  he  is  justified  and  sanctified ; 
then  the  desire  and  works  of  righteousness  follow 
as  a  proper  result  of  this  condition.  Still  more 
does  Calvinism  make  man’s  desire  and  works  of 


righteousness  mere  evidences  and  benefits  of  more 
important  things ;  the  desire  to  work  righteousneii 
is  among  the  saving  graces  applied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  elect,  and  the  last  of  those  graces. 
Denique,  says  the  Synod  of  Dort,  last  of  an,  after 
faith  in  the  promises  and  after  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  comes,  to  establish  our  assurance,  a  clear 
conscience  and  righteousness.  It  is  manifest  how 
unlike  is  this  order  of  ideas  to  Paul’s  order,  who 
starts  with  the  thought  of  righteousness,  and  builds 
upon  that  thought  his  whole  system. 

But  this  difierence  constitutes  from  the  very  out¬ 
set  an  immense  scientific  superiority  for  the  scheme 
of  Paul.  Hope  and  fear  are  elements  of  human  na¬ 
ture  like  the  love  of  right,  but  they  are  far  blinder 
and  less  scientific  elements  of  it.  “  The  Bible  is 
a  divine  revelation  ;  the  Bible  declares  certain 
things ;  the  things  it  thus  declares  move  our  hopes 
and  fears  ” ;  —  this  is  the  line  of  thought  followed 
by  Puritanism.  But  what  science  pursues  is  a 
more  satisfying,  rational  conception  of  things  than 
we  had  before ;  what  fails  to  give  this,  what  gives 
tlie  contrary  of  this,  may  indeed  be  of  a  nature  to 
move  hope  and  fear,  but  is  to  science  of  none  the 
more  value  on  that  account.  Instead  of  covering 
the  scientific  inadequacy  of  a  conception  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  revelation,  science  rather  proves  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  revelation  by  the  scientific  adequacy  of 
the  conceptions  given  in  it,  and  limits  the  sphere  of 
that  authority  to  the  sphere  of  that  adequacy. 
The  more  an  alleged  revelation  seems  to  contain 
precious  and  striking  things,  the  more  will  science 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  any  deduc¬ 
tion  which  draws  from  it,  within  the  sphere  of 
these  things,  a  conception  which  rationally  is  not 
satisfying.  That  the  Scheme  of  Puritanism  is  ra¬ 
tionally  so  little  satisfying  inclines  science,  not  to 
take  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  really  in  the  Bible.  The  first  appeal 
which  this  scheme,  having  begun  outside  the  sphere 
of  reality  and  experience,  makes  in  the  sphere  of 
reality  and  experience,  —  its  first  appeal,  therefore, 
to  science  —  the  appeal  to  the  witness  of  human 
hope  and  fear,  does  not  much  mend  matters ;  for 
science  knows  that  numberless  conceptions  not  ra¬ 
tionally  satisfying  are  yet  the  ground  of  hope  and 
fear.  Paul  does  not  begin  outside  the  sphere  of 
science ;  he  begins  with  an  appeal  to  reality  and 
experience.  And  the  apjieal  here  with  which  he 
commences  has,  for  science,  undoubted  force  and 
importance ;  for  he  appeals  to  a  rational  concep¬ 
tion  which  is  a  part,  ana  perhaps  the  chief  part,  of 
our  experience ;  the  conception  of  the  law  of  right¬ 
eousness,  the  very  law  and  ground  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  so  far  as  this  nature  is  moral.  Things  as  they 
truly  are  —  facts  —  are  tlie  object-matter  of  science ; 
and  the  moral  law  in  human  nature  is  among  the 
greatest  of  facts. 

If  I  were  not  afraid  of  intruding  upon  Mr.  Rus- 
kin’s  province,  I  might  point  out  the  witness  which 
etymologv  itself  bears  to  this  law  as  a  prime  ele¬ 
ment  and  clew  in  man’s  constitution.  Our  word 
righteousness  means  going  straight,  going  the  way 
we  are  meant  to  go ;  there  are  languages  in  which 
the  word  way  or  road  is  also  the  word  for  right  rear 
son  and  duty ;  the  Greek  word  for  justice  and  right 
eousness  has  for  its  foundation,  probably,  the  idea 
of  describing  a  certain  line,  following  a  certain 
necessary  orbit.  But  for  these  fanciful  helps  there 
is  no  need.  When  Paul  starts  with  affirming  the 
grandeur  and  necessity  of  the  law  of  righteousness, 
science  has  no  difficulty  in  going  along  with  him. 
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No  one  hut  a  Frenchman  could  have  thrown  so 
much  disdain  as  he  did  into  the  “  thou.” 

The  strawberrv’-eater  made  no  r^ly,  but  turned 
his  head  and  called  “  Gannon  I  ”  The  jioor  trem¬ 
bling  creature  came  up  again,  wondering  what  new 
dilemma  was  prepared  for  him,  and  sto^  quaking 
some  ten  yards  off. 

“  Gar(,'on,”  said  the  stranger,  “  is  there  a  room 
vacant  in  the  hotel  ?  ” 

“  Without  doubt.  Monsieur,” 

«  A  large  one  ?  ” 

“  But  certainly.  They  arc  all  large,  —  own 
apartments.” 

“Then  engage  the  largest  for  me  for  to-dav, 
and  another  —  no  matter  what  —  for  Monsieur  Ic 
Comte.”  ' 

“  Monsieur,  1  give  mv  own  orders  when  neces¬ 
sary,”  said  the  count,  loftily. 

“  I  thought  to  spare  you  the  trouble.  Go,  if  you 
please,”  (this  to  the  waiter,)  “  and  prepare  my 
rooms.” 

Then  the  strawberry-eater  returned  to  his  straw¬ 
berries.  The  bullv  gnawed  his  lip.  lie  could  not 
make  head  or  tail  of  this  phlegmatic  opponent. 
The  circle  grew  a  little  wider,  for  a  horrid  idea  got 
abroad,  that  the  count  had  not  found  one  who  was 
likely  to  suit  him,  and  that  he  would  liave  to  seek 
elsewhere  what  he  wanted. 

The  murmur  that  went  round  roused  the  bully, 

“  Monsieur,”  he  hissed,  “  has  presumed  to  make 
use  of  a  word  which  amongst  men  of  honor  —  ”  > 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  Y  ” 

“  Which  amongst  men  of  honor  —  ” 

“  But  what  can  Monsieur  Ic  Comte  possibly 
know  what  is  felt  amongst  men  of  honor  ?  ”  asked 
the  other,  with  a  shrug  of  ineredulity. 

“  Will  you  fight  yourself  with  me,  or  will  you 
not  ?  ”  roared  the  count,  goaded  to  fury. 

“  If  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  accompany  me  to  the  apartment  which, 
no  doubt,  is  now  prepared  for  me,”  replied  the 
stranger,  rising,  “  I  will  satisfy  him.” 

“  Good,”  said  the  other,  kicking  down  liis  chair ; 
“lam  with  you.  I  waive  the  usual  preliminaries. 
I  only  beg  to  obsen  c  that  I  am  without  arms ;  but 
if  you  —  ” 

“  0,  don’t  trouble  yourself  on  that  score,”  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  grim  smile.  “  If  you  arc  not 
afi^id,  follow  me.’’ 

This  he  said  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  for  the 
nearest  to  hear,  and  the  circle  parted  right  and 
left,  like  startled  sheep,  as  the  two  walked  towai’ds 
the  house. 

Was  there  no  one  to  call  “  police,”  no  one  to  try 
and  prevent  what  to  all  seemed  imminent?  Not 
a  soul !  The  dreaded  duelist  had  his  evil  fit  on, 
and  every  one  breathed  freely  now  that  he  knew 
the  victim  was  selected.  Moreover,  no  one  sup¬ 
posed  it  would  end  there. 

Tlie  count  and  his  friend  (?)  were  ushered  into 
the  apartment  prepared  for  the  latter,  who.  as  soon 
as  the  garden  had  left,  took  off  his  coat  and  waist¬ 
coat,  and  proceeded  to  move  the  furniture,  so  as  to 
'  leave  the  room  iwe  tor  what  was  to  follow,  —  the 
count  standing  with  folded  arms,  glaring  at  him, 
the  while.  The  decks  being  cleared  for  action,  the 
stranger  locked  the  door,  })laced  the  key  on  the 
mantel-piece  behind  him,  and  said,  — 

“I  think  you  might  have  helped  a  little;  but 
never  mind.  Will  you  give  mo  your  attention  for 
five  minutes  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly.” 


“  Thank  you.  I  am,  as  I  have  told  you,  a 
Frenchman,  but  I  was  educated  in  England,  at  one 
of  her  famous  public  schools.  Had  I  been  sent  to 
one  of.  our  own  Lycees,  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
gained  more  book-knowledge ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  liave 
learned  some  things  which  we  do  not  teach,  and 
one  of  them  is,  not  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of 
any  man,  but  to  keep  my  own  head  ^vrith  my  own 
hands.  Do  you  understand  me.  Monsieur  le 
Comte?’' 

“  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  do.” 

“  Ila !  Then  I  must  be  more  explicit.  I  learned, 
then,  that  one  who  takes  advantage  of  mere  brute 
strength  against  the  weak,  or  who,  practised  in  any 
art,  compels  one  unpracti>ed  in  it  to  contend  with 
him,  is  a  coward  and  a  knave.  Do  you  follow  me 
now.  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  ” 

“  I  came  hero.  Monsieur  —  ” 

“  Never  mind  for  what  you  came ;  be  content 
with  what  you  will  get.  For  example,  —  to  follow 
what  I  was  observing,  —  if  a  man  skilled  with  the 
small-sword,  for  the  mere  vicious  love  of  quarrel¬ 
ling,  goads  to  madness  a  boy  who  has  never  fenced 
in  his  life,  and  kills  him,  thiat  man  is  a  mimderer ; 
and  more,  —  a  cowardly  murderer,  and  a  knavish.” 

“  I  think  I  catch  your  moaning ;  but  if  you  have 
pistols  here  —  ”  foamed  the  bully. 

“  I  do  not  come  to  cat  strawberries  with  pistols 
in  my  pocket,”  replied  the  other,  in  the  same  calm 
tone  he  had  used  throughout.  “  Allow  me  to  con¬ 
tinue.  At  that  school  of  which  I  have  sjwken,  and 
in  the  society  of  men  who  have  grown  out  of  it,  and 
others  where  the  same  habit  of  thought  prevails,  it 
would  be  considered  that  a  man  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  cowardice  and  knavery  as  I  have 
mentioned,  would  be  justly  punished  u,  some  day, 
he  should  be  paid  in  his  own  coin  by  meeting  some 
one  who  would  take  him  at  the  .same  disadvantage 
as  he  placed  that  poor  boy  at.” 

“  Our  seconds  shall  fix  your  own  weapons.  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  said  the  count ;  “  let  this  farce  end.” 

“  Presently.  Those  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
I  now  venture  to  express,  not  having  that  craze 
for  blood  wliich  distinguishes  some,  —  who  have 
not  had  a  similar  enlightened  education,  —  would 
probably  think  that  such  a  coward  and  knave  as 
we  have  been  considering  would  best  meet  his 
deserts  by  receiving  a  humiliating  castigation  be¬ 
fitting  his  knavery  and  his  cowardice.” 

“  ^  !  I  see  ;  1  have  a  lawyer  to  deal  with,” 
sneered  the  count. 

“  Yes.  I  have  studied  a  little  law,  but  I  regret 
to  say  I  am  about  to  break  one  of  its  provisions?’ 

“  You  will  fight  me  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  At  the  school  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  I  learned,  amongst  other  things,  the  use  of 
my  hands ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  am  about  to 
give  you  as  sound  a  thrashing  as  any  bully  ever 
got.” 

“  You  would  take  advantage  of  your  skill  in  the 
box  ?  ”  said  the  Count,  getting  a  little  pale. 

“  Exactly.  Just  as  you  took  advantage  of  your 
skill  in  the  small-sword  with  poor  voung  B - .” 

“  But  it  is  degrading  —  brutal !  ’ 

“  My  dear  Monsieur,  just  consider.  You  are 
four  inches  taller  and  some  thirty  to  forty  kilo¬ 
grammes  heavier  th.an  I  am.  I  have  seldom  seen 
so  fine  an  outside.  If  you  were  to  hit  me  a  good 
swinging  blow,  it  would  go  hard  with  me.  In  the 

same  way,  if  poor  young  B - had  got  over  ^nr 

guard,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  you.  But, 
then,  I  shall  only  blqck  both  your  eyes,  and  per- 
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hap8  deprive  you  of  a  tooth  or  so,  unhappily  in  “  minus  ”  less,  because  women  had  less  faith  than 
front ;  whereas  you  killed  him.”  men  ;  which  represented  them  as  of  more  violent 

“  I  will  not  accept  this  barbarous  encounter.”  and  unbridled  animal  passions ;  which  explained 
“You  must;  I  have  done  talking.  Would  you  learnedly  why  they  were  more  tempted  than  men 
like  a  little  brandy  before  we  begin  ?  No  ?  Place  to  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and  more  subject  (those 
yourself  on  guard,  then,  if  you  please.  When  I  especially  who  had  beautiful  hair)  to  the  attacks  of 
nave  done  with  you,  and  you  are  fit  to  appear,  then  demons ;  and,  in  a  word,  regarded  them  as  a  neccs- 
you  shall  have  your  revenge,  —  even  with  the  small-  sary  evil,  to  be  tolerated,  despised,  repressed,  and 
sword,  if  you  please.  At  present,  bully  —  coward  if  possible  shut  up  in  nunneries. 

—  knave,  take  that,  and  that,  and  that !  ”  Of  this  literature  of  celibate  unreason  those  who 

And  the  wiiy  little  Anglo-Frank  was  as  good  as  have  no  time  to  read  for  themselves  the  pages  of 

his  word.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  the  Sprenger,  Nider,  or  Delrio  the  Jesuit,  may  find  no¬ 
great  braggart  was  rendered  unpresentable  for  tices  enough  in  Michelet  and  in  both  Mr.  Lecky’s 
many  a  long  day.  That  number  one  caused  him  to  excellent  works.  They  may  find  enough  of  it  and 
see  fifty  suns  beaming  in  the  firmament  with  his  to  spare,  also,  in  Burton’s  “  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
right  eye  ;  that  number  two  produced  a  similar  phe-  choly.”  He,  like  Knox  and  many  another  scholar 
nomenon  with  his  left ;  that  number  three  obliged  of  the  sixteenth  and  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
him  to  swallow  a  front  tooth,  and  to  observe  the  teenth  century’,  was  unable  to  free  his  brain  alto- 
ceiling  more  attentively  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  gether  from  the  idola  $pecus  which  haunted  the  cell 
And  when  one  or  two  other  thats  had  completely  of  the  bookworm.  The  poor  student,  knowing 
cowed  him,  and  he  threw  open  the  window  and  nothing  of  women,  save  from  books  or  from  contact 
called  for  help,  the  strawberrj  -eater  took  him  by  with  the  most  debased,  repeated,  with  the  pruriency 
the  neck  and  —  well,  another  and  lower  part,  and  of  a  boy,  the  falsehoods  about  women  which,  armed 
flung  him  out  of  it  on  to  the  flower-bed  below.  with  the  authority  of  learned  doctors,  had  grown 
Tie  strawberry-eater  remained  a  month  at  Bor-  reverend  and  incontestable  with  age ;  and  even 
deanx  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  giving  the  Count  his  after  the  Reformation  more  than  one  witch-mania 
revenge.  But  then,  again,  the  bully  met  with  more  proved  that  the  corrupt  tree  had  vitality  enough 
tban  Us  match,  llie  strawberry -eater  had  had  left  to  bring  forth  evil  fruit. 

Angelo  for  a  master  as  well  as  Owen  Swift,  and  But  the  axe  had  been  laid  to  the  root  thereof, 
after  a  few  passes  the  Count,  who  was  too  eager  to  The  later  witch-prosecutions  were  not  to  be  corn- 
kill  his  man,  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  his  pared  for  extent  and  atrocity  to  the  mediseval  ones ; 
right  shoulder.  The  seconds  interposed,  and  there  and  first,  as  it  would  seem,  in  France,  and  gradu- 
was  an  end  of  the  affair.  It  was  his  last  duel,  ally  in  other  European  countries,  the  old  contempt 
Some  one  produced  a  sketch  of  him  as  he  appeared  of  women  was  bein^  replaced  by  admiration  and 
being  thrown  out  of  the  hotel  window,  and  ridicule  trust.  Such  examples  as  that  of  Marguerite  d’An- 

—  so  awful  to  a  Frenchman  —  rid  the  country  of  gouleme  did  much,  especially  in  the  south  of  France, 

him.  The  strawberry-eater  was  alive  when  the  where  science  as  wtdl  as  the  Bible  was  opening 
Battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought,  and  is  the  only  man  men’s  eyes  more  and  more  to  nature  and  to  fact, 
to  whom  the  above  facts  are  known  who  never  talks  Good  little  Rondelet,  or  any  of  his  pupils,  would 
about  them.  have  as  soon  thought  of  burning  a  woman  for  a 

_  witch  as  they  would  have  of  immuring  her  in  a 

nunner}’. 

WOMEN  AND  POLITICS.  jn  Scotland,  John  Knox’s  book  came,  happily  for 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  the  nation,  too  late.  The  woes  of  Mary  Stuart 

Somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  called  out  for  her  a  feeling  of  cliivalry  which  has 
John  Knox,  who  did  more  than  any  man  to  mould  done  much,  even  to  the  present  day,  to  elevate  the 
the  thoughts  of  Ids  nation,  —  and  indeed  of  our  Scotch  character.  Meanwhile,  the  same  influences 
English  Puritans  likewise,  —  was  writing  a  little  which  raised  the  position  of  women  among  the 
book  on  the  “Regiment  of  Women,”  in  which  he  Reformed  in  France  raised  it  likewise  in  Scotland; 
proved  woman,  on  account  of  her  natural  inferiority  and  there  is  no  country  on  earth  in  which  wives 
to  man,  unfit  to  rule.  and  mothers  have  been  more  honored,  and  more 

And  but  the  other  day,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  justly  honored,  for  two  centuries  and  more.  In 
who  has  done  more  than  any  man  to  mould  the  England,  the  passionate  loyalty  with  which  Eliza- 
thought  of  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen,  has  both  was  regarded,  at  least  during  tlie  latter  part 
written  a  little  book  in  the  exactly  opposite  sense,  of  her  reign,  scattered  to  the  winds  all  John  Knox’s 
on  “  The  Subjection  of  Women,”  in  which  he  proves  arguments  against  the  “  Regiment  of  Women  ” ;  and 
woman,  on  account  of  her  natural  equality  with  a  literature  sprang  up  in  which  woman  was  set 
man,  to  be  fit  to  rule.  forth  no  longer  as  the  weakling  and  the  temptress, 

Tnily  “  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  round  its  but  as  the  guide  and  the  inspirer  of  man.  What- 
revenges.”  To  this  point  the  reason  of  civilized  ever  traces  of  the  old  foul  leaven  may  be  found  in 
nations  has  come,  or  at  least  is  coming  fast,  after  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  or  Ben  Jonson, 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  of  unreason,  and  of  a  such  books  as  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  Lilly’s  Euphues, 
literature  of  unreason,  which  discoursed  gravely  Spenser’s  Fai^  Queen,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
and  learnedly  of  nuns  and  witches,  hysteria  and  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  place  tlie  conception  of  woman 
madness,  persecution  and  torture,  and,  like  a  mad-  and  of  the  rights  of  woman  on  a  vantage-ground 
man  in  his  dreams,  built  im  by  irrefragable  logic  from  which  I  m-lieve  it  can  never  permanently  fall 
a  whole  inverted  pyramid  of  seeming  truth  upon  a  again,  —  at  least  until  (which  God  forbid)  true 
single  false  premise.  To  this  it  has  come,  after  long  manhood  has  died  out  of  England.  To  a  boy 
centuries  in  which  woman  was  regarded  by  celibate  whose  notions  of  Ids  duty  to  woman  had  been 
theologians  as  the  “  noxious  animal,”  the  temptress,  formed,  not  on  Horace  and  Juvenal,  but  on  Spen- 
the  source  of  earthly  misery,  which  derivea  —  at  ser  and  Shakespeare,  —  as  I  trust  they  will  be  some 
least  in  one  case  —  “  femina  ”  ‘from  “  fe  ”  faith,  and  day  in  every  public  school,  —  Mr.  John  Stuart 
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Mill’s  new  book  would  seem  little  more  than  a  text¬ 
book  of  truths  which  had  been  familiar  and  natural 
to  him  ever  since  he  first  stood  by  his  mother’s 
knee. 

I  say  this  not  in  depreciation  of  Mr.  Mill’s  book. 

I  mean  it  for  the  very  highest  praise.  M.  Agassiz 
says  somewhere  that  every  great  scientific  truth 
must  go  through  three  stages  of  public  opinion. 
Men  will  say  of  it,  first,  that  it  is  not  true  ;  next, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  religion ;  and  lastly,  that  every 
one  knew  it  already.  The  last  assertion  of  the 
three  is  often  more  than  half  true.  In  many  cases 
every  one  ought  to  have  known  the  truth  already, 

they  had  but  used  their  common  sense.  The 
^at  antiquity  of  the  earth  is  a  case  in  point. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  still  untrue  ;  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  it  was  still  contrary  to  religion.  Now 
every  child  who  uses  his  common  sense  can  see, 
from  looking  at  the  rocks  and  stones  about  him, 
that  the  earth  is  many  thousand,  it  may  be  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old ;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  now  in  making  him  convince  himself,  by 
his  own  eyes  and  his  own  reason,  of  the  most  pro¬ 
digious  facts  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  witn  the  traths  which  Mr. 
Hill  has  set  foi^.  If  the  minds  of  lads  can  but  be 
kept  clear  of  Pagan  brutalities  and  mediaeval  supciv 
stitions,  and  fed  instead  on  the  soundest  and  noblest 
of  our  English  literature,  Mr.  Mill’s  creed  about  wo¬ 
men  will,  I  verily  believe,  seem  to  them  as  one 
which  they  have  mways  held  by  instinct ;  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  deduction  from  their  own  intercourse  with  their 
mothers,  their  aunts,  their  sisters;  and  thus  Mr. 
Mill’s  hook  may  achieve  the  highest  triumph  of 
which  such  a  book  is  capable ;  namely,  that  years 
hence  young  men  will  not  care  to  read  it,  because 
they  take  it  all  for  granted. 

Ihere  are  those  who  for  jears  past  have  held 
opinions  concerning  women  identical  with  those  of 
Mr.  Mill.  'They  thought  it  best,  however,  to  keep 
them  to  themselves,  trusting  to  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying,  “  Run  not  round  after  the  world.  If 
you  stand  still  long  enough,  the  world  will  ceme 
round  to  you.”  And  the  world  seems  now  to  be 
coming  round  very  fast  towards  their  standing- 
point  ;  and  that  not  from  theory,  hut  from  experi¬ 
ence.  As  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  girls  when 
competing  with  boys  (and  I  may  add  as  to  the 
prudence  of  educating  boys  and  girls  together),  the 
experience  of  those  who  for  twenty  years  past  have 
kept  up  mixed  schools,  in  which  the  farmer’s 
daughter  has  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  the  la¬ 
borer’s  son,  has  been  corroborated  by  all  who  have 
tried  mixed  classes,  or  have,  like  the  Cambridge 
local  examiners,  applied  to  the  powers  of  girls  the 
same  tests  as  they  applied  to  boys ;  and  still  more 
strikingly  by  the  results  of  admitting  women  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  in  Ireland,  where  young 
ladies  have  repeatedly  carried  off  prizes  for  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  against  young  men  who  have  proved 
themselves,  by  subsequent  success,  in  life  to  have 
been  formidable  rivals.  On  every  side  the  convic¬ 
tion  seems  growing  (a  conviction  which  any  man 
might  have  arrived  at  for  himself  long  ago,  if  he 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  his  own  daughters  with  those  of  his  sons), 
that  there^  is  no  difference  in  kind,  and  probably 
none  in  degree,  between  the  intellect  of  a  woman 
and  that  of  a  man ;  and  those  who  will  not  as  yet 
assent  to  this  are  growing  more  willing  to  allow 
fresh  experiments  on  the  question,  and  to  confess 
that,  after  all  (as  Mr.  Fitch  well  says  in  his  report 


to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission),  “  The  true 
measure  of  a  woman’s  right  is  her  capacity  for  re¬ 
ceiving  it,  and  not  any  theories  of  ours  as  to  what 
she  is  fit  for,  or  what  use  she  is  likely  to  make  of 
it.” 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  most  important  concession. 
For  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  true  of  woman’s  capacity 
for  learning,  it  ought  to  be  —  and  I  believe  will  be 
—  allowed  to  be  true  of  all  her  other  capacities 
whatsoever.  From  which  fiesh  concession  results 
will  follow,  startling  no  doubt  to  those  who  fancy 
that  the  world  always  was,  and  always  will  be, 
what  it  was  yesterday  and  to-dav  ;  but  results 
which  some  who  have  contemplate<(  them  steadily 
and  silently  for  years  past,  have  learnt  to  look  at 
not  with  fear  and  confusion,  but  with  earnest  long¬ 
ing  and  high  hope. 

llowever  startling  these  results  may  be,  it  is 
certain  from  the  bmks,  the  names  whereof  head 
this  article,  that  some  who  desire  their  fulfilment 
are  no  mere  fanatics  or  dreamers.  Thej-  evince, 
without  exception,  that  moderation  which  is  a  proof 
of  true  earnestness.  Mr.  Mill’s  book  it  is  almost  an 
impertinence  in  me  to  praise.  I  shall  not  review  it 
in  detail.  It  is  known,  I  presume,  to  every  reader 
of  this  Magazine,  either  by  itself  or  reviews ;  but 
let  me  remind  those  who  only  know  the  book 
through  reviews,  that  those  reviews  (however  able 
or  fair)  are  most  probably  written  by  men  of  infe¬ 
rior  intellect  to  Mr.  Mill,  and  by  men  who  have  not 
thought  over  the  subject  as  long  and  as  deeply  as 
he  has  done ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  they  wish  to 
know  what  Mr.  Mill  thinks,  it  would  be  wisest  for 
them  to  read  Mr.  Mill  himself,  —  a  truism  which 
(in  these  days  of  second-hand  knowledge)  will  apply 
to  a  good  many  books  beside.  But  if  they  still 
fancy  that  the  advocates  of  “  Woman’s  Rights  ”  in 
England  are  of  the  same  temper  as  certain  female 
clubbists  in  America,  with  whose  sayings  and  do¬ 
ings  the  public  bas  been  amused  or  shocked,  then  I 
beg  them  to  peruse  the  article  on  the  “  Social  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Women,”  by  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear ;  to  find  any 
fault  with  it  they  can;  and  after  that,  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  reprinted  (as  it  ought 
to  be)  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  circulated 
among  the  working-men  of  Britain,  to  remind  them 
that  meir  duty  toward  woman  coincides  (as  do  all 
human  duties)  with  their  own  palpable  interest.  I 
beg  also  attention  to  Dr.  Hodgson’s  little  book, 
“  Lectures  on  the  Education  of  Girls,  and  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Women  ” ;  and  not  only  to  the  text,  but  to 
the  valuable  notes  and  references  which  accompany 
them.  Or  if  any  one  wi.di  to  ascertain  the  temper, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  ladies  who 
are  foremost  in  this  movement,  let  them  read,  as 
specimens  of  two  different  styles,  the  Introduction 
to  “Woman’s  Work  and  Woman’s  Culture,”  by 
Mrs.  Butler,  and  the  article  on  “  Female  Suffrage  ” 
by  Miss  W^edgwood,  at  page  247.  I  only  ask  tnat 
these  two  articles  should  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits,  —  the  fact  that  they  are  witten  by  women 
being  ignored  meanwhile.  After  that  has  been 
done,  it  may  be  but  just  and  right  for  the  man  who 
has  read  them  to  ask  himself  (especially  if  he  has 
had  a  mother)  whether  women  who  can  so  think  and 
write  have  not  a  right  to  speak,  and  a  right  to  be 
heard  when  they  speak,  of  a  stibject  with  which 
they  must  be  better  acquainted  than  men,  —  wo¬ 
man’s  capacities,  and  woman’s  needs  ? 

If  any  one  who  has  not  as  yet  looked  into  this 
“  Woman’s  Question,”  wishes  to  know  how  it  has 
risen  to  the  surface  just  now,  let  them  consider 
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these  w<mifi  of  Mrs.  Butler.  They  will  prove  at 
least,  that  the  movement  has  not  had  its  origin  in 
the  study,  but  in  the  market ;  not  frcnn  sentimental 
dvcoms  or  abstract  theories,  but  fix)m  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  physical  fact :  — 

“  The  census  taken  eight  years  ago  gave  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  women  in  England  working 
for  a  subsistence :  and  of  these  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions  were  unmarried.  In  the  interval  between  the 
census  of  1851  and  that  of  1861,  the  number  of  self- 
supporting  women  had  increased  by  more  than 
hair  a  million.  This  is  significant ;  and  still  more 
striking,  I  believe,  on  this  point,  will  be  the  returns 
of  the  next  census  two  years  hence.”  * 

Thus  a  demand  for  employment  has  led  natural¬ 
ly  to  a  demand  for  improved  education,  fitting 
woman  for  employment;  and  that  again  has  led, 
naturallv  also,  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  many 
thoughtful  women  for  a  share  in  making  those  laws 
and  those  social  regulations  which  have,  whUe  made 
exclusively  by  men  resulted  in  leaving  women  at  a 
disadvantage  at  every  tmn.  They  ask,  —  and  they 
have  surely  some  cause  to  ask,  —  AMiat  greater 
right  have  men  to  dictate  to  women  the  rules  by 
which  they  shall  live,  than  women  have  to  dictate 
to  men  ?  All  they  demand  —  all,  at  least,  that  is 
demanded  in  the  volumes  noticed  in  this  review  — 
is  fiiir  play  for  women,  —  “A  clear  stage  and  no  fa¬ 
vor.”  Let  “  natural  selection,”  as  Miss  Wedgwood 
well  says,  decide  which  is  the  superior,  and  in  what. 
Let  it  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  draft 
women  as  well  as  men  into  ^c  employments  and 
positions  for  which  they  are  most  fitted  by  nature. 
To  those  who  Ix'lieve  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  laws  of  God,  the  Vox  Dei  in  rehua  revelntn  ;  that 
to  obey  them  is  to  prove  our  real  faith  in  God,  to 
interfere  with  them  (as  we  did  in  social  relations 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  we  did  till 
lately  in  commercial  relations  likewise)  by  arbitra- 
ry  restrictions  is  to  show  that  we  have  no  faith  in 
God,  and  consider  ourselves  wise  enough  to  set 
right  an  ill-made  universe,  —  to  them  at  least  this 
demand  must  seem  both  just  and  modest. 

Meanwhile  many  women,  and  some  men  ahso, 
think  the  social  status  of  women  is  just  now 
in  special  peril.  The  late  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  has  admitted  to  a  share*  in  framing  our  laws 
many  thousands  of  men  of  that  class  which  — 
whatever  be  their  other  virtues,  and  they  are  many 

—  is  most  given  to  spentling  their  wives’  earnings  in 
drink,  and  personally  maltreating  them ;  and  least 
likely  —  to  judge  from  the  actions  of  certain  trades 

—  to  admit  women  to  free  competition  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Further  extension  of  the  suffrage  will,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  very  few  years,  admit  many  thousands  more. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  if  n-fined  and  educated  women, 
in  an  age  which  is  disposed  to  see  in  the  possession 
of  a  vote  the  best  means  of  self-defence,  should  ask 
for  votes,  for  the  defence,  not  merely  of  themselves, 
but  of  their  lowlier  sisters,  from  the  tyranny  of  men 
who  are  as  yet  —  to  the  shame  of  the  State  —  most 
of  them  altogether  uneducated. 

As  for  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  demand,  I 
can  only  say,  —  what  has  been  said  els<jwhero,  — 
that  the  present  state  of  thin<zs,  “  in  which  the  ff.tn- 
chise  is  considered  as  .something  so  important  and 
so  sacred  that  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  pious,  the 
most  learned,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  benevo¬ 
lent,  the  most  justly  jKJwerful  woman,  is  refused  it, 
as  something  too  precious  for  her ;  and  yet  it  is  in- 
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trusted,  freely  and  hopefully,  to  any  illiterate,  drunk- 


elusion  which  conscience  and  common  sense,  left  to 
themselves,  would  draw  firom  this  statement  of  the 
case  as  it  now  stands ;  but  none  has  occurred  to  me 
which  is  not  contrary  to  the  first  principle  of  a  free 
government. 

This  I  presume  to  be :  tliat  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  share  lu  choosing  those  who  make  the  laws ;  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  he  can,  laws  being  made 
which  are  unjust  aud  injurious  to  him,  to  his  fam¬ 
ily,  or  to  his  class ;  and  that  all  arc  to  be  considered 
as  “  active  ”  citizens,  save  the  criminal,  the  insane, 
or  those  unable  to  support  them.selves.  The  best 
rough  test  of  a  man’s  being  able  to  support  himself 
is,  I  doubt  not,  his  bc‘ing  able  to  keep  a  house  over 
his  head,  or,  at  least,  a  permanent  lodging ;  and 
that,  I  presume,  will  be  in  a  few  years  the  one  and 
universal  test  of  active  citizenship,  unless  we  should 
meanwhile  obtain  the  boon  of  a  compulsory  Gov¬ 
ernment  education,  and  an  educational  franchise 
founded  thereon.  But  it  must  be  asked,  —  and  an¬ 
swered  also,  —  Wliat  is  there  in  such  a  test,  even 
as  it  stands  now,  only  })artially  applied,  which  is 
not  as  fair  for  women  as  it  is  for  men  ?  “  Is  it  just 
that  an  educated  man,  who  is  able  Indejmndently 
to  earn  his  own  liveliliood,  should  have  a  vote  ;  but 
that  an  equally  educated  woman,  equallv  able  inde- 

fendently  to  earn  her  own  livelihoixl,  sliould  not  V 
s  it  just  that  a  man  owning  a  certain  ({uanlity  of 
proiierty  should  have  a  vote  in  respect  of  that 
property  ;  but  that  a  woman  owning  the  same 
(mautity  of  property,  and  imrhaps  a  hundred  or  a 
tnousand  times  more,  should  have  no  vote  ?  ”  What 
difference,  founded  on  Nature  and  Fact,  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cases  ? 

If  it  l)e  said  that  Nature  and  Fact  (arguments 
grounded  on  aught  else  are  to  be  left  to  monks  and 
medimval  jurists)  prove  that  women  are  less  able 
than  men  to  keep  a  hi  use  over  their  head,  or  to 
manage  tlieir  proiierty,  die  answer  is  that  Fact  is 
tlic  other  way.  Women  are  just  as  capable  a*  men 
of  managing  a  large  estate,  a  vast  wealth.  Mr. 
Mill  gives  a  fact  which  surprised  even  him,  —  that 
the  Imst  administered  Indian  States  were  those  gov¬ 
erned  by  women  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
and  were  confined  all  their  lives  to  the  privacy  of 
the  harem.  And  any  one  who  knows  the  English 
upper  classes  must  know  more  than  one  illustrious 
instance,  —  besides  tliat  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  or 
the  late  Dowager  Lady  Londonderry,  —  in  which 
a  woman  has  proved  herself  able  to  use  weulth  and 
[lower  as  well  or  better  than  most  men.  The  wo¬ 
man  at  least  is  not  likely  by  gambling,  horse-racing, 
and  [irofligacy,  to  bring  herself  and  her  i-lass  to 
shame.  Women,  too,  in  every  town  keep  shops.  Is 
there  the  slightest  evidence  that  these  shojis  ai-c  not 
as  well  managed,  and  as  remunerative,  as  thoiie 
kejit  by  men  ?  —  unless,  indeed,  as  too  often  hap¬ 
pens,  pooj;  Madame  has  her  Mantalini  and  his  vices 
to  support,  as  well  as  herself  and  her  children.  As  for 
the  woman’s  jiower  of  supporting  herself  and  keeping 
up  at  least  a  lodging  respeetabi}',  can  any  one  have 
lived  past  middle  age  without  meeting  dozens  of  sin¬ 
gle  women  or  widows,  of  all  ranks,  who  do  that  and 
do  it  better  and  more  easily  than  men,  because  they 
do  not,  like  men,  require  wine,  beer,  tobai'co,  and 
sundry  other  luxuries?  8o  wise  and  thrifty  are 
such,  women  that  very  many  of  them  are  able,  out  of 
their  own  pittance,  to  su[)port  beside  themselves 
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others  who  have  no  legal  claim  upon  them.  Who  man  from  the  rights  a  citizen  because  she  chooses, 
does  not  know,  if  he  knows  anything  of  society,  the  over  and  above  them,  to  perform  the  good  works  of 
truth  of  Mrs.  Butler's  words  ?  —  “  It  is  a  very  gen-  a  saint. 

erally  accepted  axiom,  and  one  which  it  seems  has  And,  after  all,  will  it  be  the  worse  for  these  wo- 
been  indorsed  by  thoughtful  men  without  a  suffi-  men,  or  for  the  society  in  which  they  live,  if  they 
ciently  minute  examination  into  the  truth  of  it,  that  do  interest  themselves  in  politics  ?  Mi^t  not  (as 
a  man  —  in  the  matter  of  maintenance  —  means  Mr.  Bovd  Kinnear  iwges  in  an  article  as  sober  and 
generally  a  man,  a  wife,  and  children :  while  a  rational  as  it  is  earnest  and  chivalrous  )  their  pori- 
woman  means  herself  alone,  free  of  dependence,  ty  and  earnestness  help  to  make  what  is  now  csdied 
A  closer  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  life  would  prove  politics  somewhat  more  pure,  somewhat  more  ear- 
that  conclusions  have  been  too  hastily  adopted  on  nest  ?  Might  not  the  presence  of  the  voting  power 
the  latter  head.  I  believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth  of  a  few  virtuous,  experienced,  well-educated  wo- 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  female  teacher  in  England  men  keep  candidates,  for  every  shame,  frenu  saying 
who  is  not  working  for  another  or  others  besides  and  doing  things  from  which  they  do  not  shrink, 
herself,  —  that  a  very  large  proportion  are  urged  before  a  crowd  of  men  who  are,  on  the  average, 
on  of  necessity  in  their  work  by  the  dependence  on  neither  virtuous,  experienced,  nor  well-educated,  by 
them  of  whole  families,  in  many  cases  of  their  own  wholesome  dread  ot  that  most  terrible  of  all  earthly 
aged  parents,  —  that  many  hundreds  are  keeping  punishments,  —  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  manly  man, 
broken-down  relatives,  fathers,  and  brothers  out  of  —  the  fine  scorn  of  a  noble  woman  ?  Might  not 
the  workhouse,  and  that  many  are  widows  support-  the  intervention  of  a  few  women  who  arc  living  ac- 
ing  their  own  children.  A  few  examples  taken  cording  to  the  eU  rnal  laws  of  God,  help  to  intiise 
at  random  from  the  lists  of  governesses  applying  to  some  slightly  stronger  tincture  of  those  eternal  laws 
the  Institution  in  Sackville  Street,  London,  would  into  our  legislators  and  their  legislation  ?  What 
illustrate  this  point.  And  let  it  be  remembered  women  liave  done  for  the  social  reforms  of  the  last 
that  such  cases  are  the  rule,' and  not  the  exception,  forty  years  is  known,  or  ought  to  be  known,  to  all. 


Indeed,  if  the  facts  of  life  were  better  known,  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  this  defence  of  the  inequality  of  payment 
would  become  manifest ;  for  it  is  in  theory  alone  that 


Might  not  they  have  done  far  more,  and  might  not 
they  do  far  more  hereafter,  if  they,  who  generally 
know  far  more  than  men  do  of  human  sufifering,  and 


in  families  man  is  the  only  bread-winner,  and  it  is  of  the  consequences  of  human  fcdly,  were  able  to 
false  to  suppose  that  single  women  have  no  obliga-  ask  for  further  social  reforms,  not  merely  as  a  boon 
tions  to  make  and  to  save  money  as  sacred  as  those  to  be  begged  from  tlie  physically  stronger  sex,  but 
which  are  imposed  on  a  man  by  marriage ;  while  as  their  will,  wliich  they,  as  citizens,  have  a  right 
there  is  this  oiffereuce  that  a  man  may  avoid  such  to  see  fulfilled,  if  just  and  possible  ?  Woman  has 
obligation  if  he  pleases,  by  refraining  from  marriiige,  played  for  too  many  centiufies  the  part  which  Lady 
wlule  the  jmverty  of  parents  or  the  dependence  of  Godiva  plays  in  the  old  legend.  It  is  time  that  she 
brothers  and  sisters  are  circumstances  over  which  a  should  not  be  content  with  mitigating  by  her  en- 
woman  obliged  to  work  for  others  has  no  control.”  •  treaties  or  her  charities  the  cruelty  and  greed  of 
True :  and,  alas !  too  true.  But  what  Mrs.  But-  men,  but  exercise  her  right,  as  a  member  of  the 
ler  asserts  of  governesses  may  be  asserted,  with  State,  and  (as  I  believe)  a  member  of  Christ  and  a 
equal  truth,  of  hundreds  of  maiden  aunts  and  maid-  child  of  God,  to  forbid  them. 

en  sisters  who  are  not  engaged  in  teaching,  but  As  for  any  specific  difference  between  the  intellect 
who  spend  their  money,  them  time,  their  love,  their  of  women  and  that  of  men,  which  should  preclude 
intellect,  upon  profligate  or  broken-down  relationfi,  the  former  meddling  in  politics,  I  must  confess  that 
or  upon  tlieir  children;  and  who  exhibit  through  the  subtle  distinctions  drawn,  even  by  those  who 
long  years  of  toil,  anxiety,  self-sacrifice,  a  courage,  uphold  the  intellectual  equality  of  women,  have  al- 
a  promptitude,  a  knowledge  of  business  and  of  liu-  most,  if  not  altogether,  escaped  me.  The  only  im- 
man  nature,  and  a  simple  but  lofty  standard  of  du-  j)ortant  difference,  I  think,  is,  that  men  are  gener^ 
ty  and  righteousness,  which  if  it  does  not  fit  them  ally  duller  aud  more  conceited  than  wonum.  The 
for  the  franchise,  what  can  ?  dulness  is  natural  enough,  on  the  broad  ground  that 

It  may  Ikj  that  such  women  would  not  care  to  use  the  males  of  all  animals  (being  more  sensual  and 
the  franchise  if  they  had  it.  That  is  their  concern,  selfisli)  are  duller  than  the  females.  The  conceit  is 
not  ours.  Voters  who  do  not  care  to  vote  mav  be  easily  accounted  for.  The  English  boy  is  told  from 
counted  by  thousands  among  men :  some  of  them,  childhood,  as  the  negro  boy  is,  that  men  are  superi- 
perhaps,  are  wiser  than  their  fellows,  and  not  more  or  to  women.  The  negro  boy  shows  his  assent  to 
foolish,  and  take  that  method  of  showing  their  wis-  the  proimsition  by  beating  his  mother,  the  English 
dom.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  no  more  justified  one  by  talkii^  down  his  sisters.  That  is  all. 
in  refusing  a  human  being  a  right,  because  he  may  But  if  there  Ix'.  no  specific  intellectual  difference 
not  choose  to  exercise  it,  than  we  arc  in  refusing  (as  there  is  actually  none),  is  there  any  practical 
to  pay  him  his  due,  because  he  may  probably  hoard  and  moral  difference  ?  I  use  the  two  e^nthets  as 
the  money.  synonymous ,  for  practical  power  may  exist  without 

The  objection  that  such  women  are  better  with-  acuteness  of  intellect ;  but  it  cannot  exist  without 
out  a  vote,  because  a  vote  would  interek  them  in  sobriety,  patience,  and  courage,  and  sundry  other 
politics,  and  so  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties,  virtues,  which  are  •*  moral  ”  in  every  sense  of  that 
seems  slender  enough.  What  domestic  duties  have  word. 

they,  of  which  the  State  can  take  cognizance,  save  I  know  of  no  such  difference.  Tliere  are,  doubt- 
their  duty  to  those  to  whom  they  may  owe  money,  less,  fields  of  political  action  more  fitted  tor  men 
and  their  duty  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Their  other  tlian  for  women ;  but  are  there  not  again  fields  more 
and  nobler  duties  are  voluntary  .and  self-imposed ;  fitted  for  women  than  for  meu  ?  —  fields  in  which 
and,  most  usually,  are  fulfilled  as  secretly  as  possible,  certain  women,  at  least,  have  already  shown  such 
,  The  State  commits  an  injustice  in  debarring  a  wo-  practical  capacity,  that  they  have  established  not 

'  -  only  their  own  right,  but  a  general  right  fmr  the 

•  “  Woman’s  Work  and  Woman  s  Culture,”  pp.  5S,  50.  able  and  educated  of  their  sex,  to  advise  officially 
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about  that  which  they  themselves  have  unofficially 
mastered.  Who  will  say  that  Mrs.  Frj',  or  Miss 
Ki^tingale,  or  Miss  Bluett  Coutts,  is  not  as  lit 
to  demand  pledges  of  a  candidate  at  the  hustings 
on  important  social  questions  as  any  male  elector ; 
or  to  give  her  deliberate  opinion  thereon,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  as  any  average  M.  P.  or  peer 
of  the  realqi  ?  And  if  it  be  said  that  these  are  only 
brilliant  exceptions,  the  rejoinder  is.  What  proof 
have  you  of  tnat  ?  You  cannot  pronounce  on  the. 
powers  of  the  average  till  you  nave  tried  them, 
^ese  exceptions  rather  prove  the  existence  of  un¬ 
suspected  and  unemployed  strength  below.  If  a 
few  persons  of  genius,  in  any  class,  succeed  in 
breaking  through  the  barriers  of  routine  and  preju¬ 
dice,  their  success  shows  that  they  Have  left  behind 
them  many  more  who  would  follow  In  their  steps  if 
those  barriers  were  but  removed.  This  has  teen 
the  case  in  every  forward  movement,  religious,  sci¬ 
entific,  or  social.  A  daring  spirit  here  and  there 
has  shown  his  fellow-men  what  could  be  known, 
what  could  be  done ;  and  behold,  when  once  awak¬ 
ened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  powers,  multitudes 
have  proved  themselves  as  capatle,  though  not  as 
daring,  as  the  leaders  of  their  fijrlorn  hope.  Doz¬ 
ens  of  geologists  can  now  work  out  problems  which 
would  nave  puzzled  Hutton  or  Werner;  dozens  of 
surgeons  can  perform  operations  from  which  John 
Hunter  would  have  shrunk  appalled ;  and  dozens 
of  women,  were  they  allowed,  would,  I  believe,  ful¬ 
fil  in  political  and  official  {Kists  the  hopes  which 
Miss  Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  entertain. 

But,  aft^  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  anything  on  this 
matter,  which  has  not  been  said  in  other  words,  by 
Mr.  Mill  himself,  in  pages  98-104  of  his  “  Subjec¬ 
tion  of  Women  ” ;  or  give  us  more  sound  and  pal¬ 
pable  proof  of  women’s  political  capacity  than  the 
paragraph  with  which  he  ends  his  argument :  — 

“  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  those  who  are  fit 
for  the  greater  functions  of  politics  are  incapable 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  less  ?  Is  there  any 
reason^  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  wives  and 
sisters  of  princes  should,  whenever  called  on,  be 
found  as  competent  as  liie  princes  themselves  to 
their  business,  but  that  the  wives  and  sisters  of 
statesmen,  and  administrators,  and  directors  of  com¬ 
panies,  and  managers  of  public  institutions,  should 
be  unable  to  do  what  is  done  by  their  brothers  and 
husbands  ?  The  real  reason  is  plain  enough ;  it  is 
that  princesses,  being  more  raised  above  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  men  by  their  rank  than  placed  below  them 
by  their  sex,  have  never  been  taught  that  it  was 
improper  for  them  to  concern  themselves  with  poli¬ 
tics,  but  have  beerr  allowed  to  feel  the  liberal  in¬ 
terest  natural  to  any  cultivated  human  being,  in 
the  great  transactions  which  took  place  around 
them,  and  in  which  they  might  be  called  on  to  take 
a  part.  The  ladies  of  reigning  families  arc  the  only 
women  who  are  allowed  the  same  range  of  interests 
and  freedom  of  development  as  men  ;  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  their  case  that  there  is  not  found  to  be 
any  inferiority.  Exactly  where  and  in  proportion 
as  women’s  capacities  for  government  have  been 
tried,  in  that  projiortion  have  they  been  found 
adequate.” 

Though  the  demands  of  women  just  now  are 
generally  urged  in  the  order  of —  first,  emplovment, 
then  education,  and  lastly,  the  firanchise,  1  have 
dealt  principally  with  the  latter,  because  I  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  that  it,  and  it  only,  will  lead  to  their  ob¬ 
taining  a  just  measure  of  the  two  former.  Had  I 
been  treating  of  an  ideal,  or  even  a  truly  civilized 


polity,  I  should  have  spoken  of  education  first ;  for 
education  ought  to  be  the  necessary  and  sole  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  ftanchise.  But  we  have  not  so 
ordered  it  in  England  in  the  case  of  men ;  and  in 
all  fairness  we  ought  not  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  wo¬ 
men.  We  have  not  so  ordered  it,  and  we  had  no 
right  to  order  it  otherwise  than  we  have  done.  If 
we  have  neglected  to  give  the  masses  due  education, 
we  have  no  right  to  withhold  the  franchise  on  the 
strength  of  that  neglect.  Like  Frankenstein,  we 
may  nave  made  our  man  ill :  but  we  cannot  help 
his  being  alive ;  and  if  he  destroys  us,  it  is  our  own 
fault. 

If  any  reply,  that  to  add  a  number  of  uneducated 
women-voters  to  the  number  of  uneducated  men- 
voters  will  be  only  to  make  the  danger  worse,  the 
answer  is :  That  women  will  be  always  less  brutal 
than  men,  and  will  exercise  on  them  (unless  they 
arc  maddened,  as  in  the  first  French  Revolution, 
by  the  hunger  and  misery  of  their  children)  the 
same  softening  influence  in-  public  life  which  they 
now  exercise  in  private;  and,  moreover,  that  as 
things  stand  now,  the  average  woman  is  more  edu¬ 
cated,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  average 
man ;  and  that  to  admit  women  would  be  to  admit 
a  class  of  voters  superior  not  inferior,  to  the  aver- 
age. 

Startling  as  this  may  sound  to  some  I  assert  that 
it  is  true. 

We  must  recollect  tliat  the  just  complaints  of  the. 
insufficient  education  of  girls  proceed  almost  entire¬ 
ly  from  that  “  lower-upper  ”  class  which  stocks  the 
professions,  including  the  Press;  that  this  class 
furnishes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  number 
of  voters ;  that  the  vast  majority  belong  (and  will 
belong  still  more  hereafter)  to  other  classes,  of 
whom  we  may  say,  that  in  all  of  them  the  girls  are 
better  educated  than  the  boys.  They  slw  longer 
at  school,  —  sometimes  twice  as  long.  Tney  are 
more  open  to  the  purifj^ing  and  elevating  influences 
of  religion.  Their  brains  are  neither  muddled  away 
with  drink  and  profligacy,  nor  narrowed  by  the  one 
absorbing  aim  of  turning  a  penny  into  five  farthings. 
They  have  a  far  larger  share  than  their  brothers  of 
that  best  of  all  practical  and  moral  educations,  that 
of  family  life.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of 
the  families  of  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  knows 
how  boorish  the  lads  are,  beside  the  intelligence, 
and  often  the  refinement,  of  their  sisters.  The 
same  rule  holds  (I  am  told)  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Even  in  the  families  of  employers,  the 
young  ladies  are,  and  have  been  for  a  generation  or 
two,  tar  more  highly  cultivated  than  their  brothers, 
whose  intellects  are  always  early  absorbed  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  too  often  injured  by  pleasure.  The  same, 
I  believe;  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about 
the  frivolity  of  the  girl  of  the  period,  holds  true  of 
that  class  which  is,  by  a  strange  irony,  called  “  the 
ruling  class.”  I  suspect  that  the  average  young 
lady  already  learns  more  worth  knowing  at  home 
than  her  brother  does  at  the  public  school.  Those, 
moreover,  who  complain  that  girls  are  trained  now 
too  often  merely  as  articles  for  the  so-called  “  mar¬ 
riage  market,”  must  remember  this,  —  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  will  have  votes  will  be 
either  widows,  who  have  long  passed  all  that,  have 
had  experience,  bitter  and  wholesome,  of  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life,  and  have  most  of  them  given  many 
pledges  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  miildren;  tor 
women  who,  by  various  circumstances,  have  been 
early  withdrawn  fimm  the  competition  of  this  same 
marriage  market,  and  have  settled  down  into  pur 
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and  honorable  celibacy,  with  full  time,  and  general¬ 
ly  full  inclination,  to  cultivate  and  employ  their  own 

Eower*.  I  know  not  what  society  those  men  may 
ave  lived  in  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sneering  at 
“  old  maids.”  My  experience  has  led  me  to  regard 
them  with  deep  respect,  from  the  servant  retired  on 
her  little  savings  to  the  unmarried  sisters  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerful,  as  a  class  pure,  unselfish,  thought¬ 
ful,  useful,  often  experienced  and  able;  more  fit 
for  the  Ihmchise,  when  they  are  once  awakened  to 
their  duties  as  citizens  than  the  average  men  of  the 
corresponding  class.  I  am  aware  that  such  a  state¬ 
ment  will  be  met  with  “  laughter,  the  unripe  fruit  of 
wisdom.”  But  that  will  not  affect  its  triitn. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  point. 
There  are  those  who,  while  they  pity  the  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half,  or  more,  of  unmarried  women 
earning  their  own  bread,  are  tempted  to  do  no  more 
than  pity  them,  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  after 
all  it  is  their  own  fault,  or  at  least  the  fault  of  na¬ 
ture.  They  ought  (it  is  fancied)  to  have  been  mar¬ 
ried:  or  at  least  they  ought  to  have  been  good- 
looking  enough  and  clever  enough  to  be  married. 
They  are  the  exceptions,  and  for  exceptions  we 
cannot  legislate.  We  must  take  care  of  the  aver¬ 
age  article,  and  let  the  refuse  take  care  of  itself.  I 
have  but  plainly,  it  may  be  somewhat  coarsely,  a 
belief  which  I  believe  many  men  hold,  though  they 
are  too  manly  to  express  it.  But  the  belief  itself  is 
false.  It  is  false  even  of  the  lower  classes.  Among 
them,  the  cleverest,  the  most  prudent,  the  most 
thoughtful,  are  those  who,  either  in  domestic  service 
or  a  few  —  very  tew,  alas  !  —  other  callings,  attain 
comfortable  and  responsible  posts  which  they  do  not 
care  to  leave  for  any  marriage,  especially  when  that 
marriage  puts  the  savings  of  their  Kfo  at  the  mercy 
of  the  husband,  —  and  they  see  but  too  many  mis¬ 
erable  instances  of  what  that  implies.  The  very 
refinement  which  they  have  acquired  in  domestic 
service  often  keeps  them  from  wedlock.  “  I  shall 
never  marry,”  said  an-  admirable  nurse,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  common  agricultural  laborer.  “  After  be¬ 
ing  so  many  years  among  gentlefolk,  I  could  not 
live  with  a  man  who  was  not  a  scholar,  and  did  not 
bathe  every  day.” 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  lower  class,  it  is  still 
more  true  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  classes  above 
them.  Many  a  “  lady  ”  who  remains  unmarried 
does  so,  not  for  want  of  suitors,  but  simply  from  no¬ 
bleness  of  mind ;  because  others  are  dependent  on 
her  for  support ;  or  because  she  will  not  degrade 
herself  by  marrying  for  marrying’s  sake.  How 
often  does  one  see  all  that  can  make  a  woman  at¬ 
tractive  —  talent,  wit,  education,  health,  Ix'auty  — 
possessed  by  one  who  never  will  enter  holy  wed¬ 
lock.  “  What  a  loss,”  one  says,  “  that  such  a  wo¬ 
man  should  not  have  married,  if  it  were  but  for  the 


ing  or  desirous  of  so  being,  men  have,  by  mere  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  sex,  absolut^y  no  rights  at  all.  No 
human  being  has  such  a  right  over  them  as  the  hus¬ 
band  has  (justly  or  unjustly)  over  the  wife,  or  the 
father  over  the  daughter  living  in  his  house.  They 
are  independent  and  self-supporting  units  of  the 
State,  owing  to  it  exactly  the  same  allegiance  as, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than,  men  who  have  at¬ 
tained  their  majority.  They  are  favored  by  no 
privilege,  indulgence,  or  exceptional  legislation  from 
the  State ;  and  they  ask  none.  They  expect  no 
protection  from  the  State  save  that  protection  for 
life  and  property  which  every  man,  even  the  most 
valiant,  expects,  since  the  carrying  of  side-arms  has 
gone  out  of  fashion.  They  prove  themselves  daily, 
whenever  they  have  simple  fair  play,  just  as  capa¬ 
ble  as  men  of  not  being  a  burden  to  the  State. 
They  are  in  fact  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
State  as  men.  Why  are  similar  relations,  similar 
powers,  and  similar  duties  not  to  carry  with  them 
similar  rights  ?  To  this  question  the  common  sense 
and  justice  of  England  will  have  soon  to  find  an 
answer.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  that  common 
sense  and  justice,  when  once  awakened  to  face  any 
question  fairly,  to  anticipate  what  that  answer  will 
be. 


THE  TIDAL  WAVE. 

The  approach  of  one  of  the  highest  Tides  which 
the  combined  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  can 
possibly  raise  has  made  many  of  us  look  up  our 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  Tidal  Motion. 
Every  one  has  satisfied  himself  why  the  coming 
spring  tide  will  be  higher  than  usual.  We  know 
that  the  moon  will  be  near  the  equinoctial  when 
new,  and  also  near  her  perigee ;  and  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  circumstances  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  tidal  wave  raised  by  the  sun  is  un¬ 
usually  high,  must  necessarily  result  in  causing  a 
very  remarkable  tide,  even  though  the  winds 
should  be  unfavorable.  For  if  we  do  not  have  a 
particularly  high  tide,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
winds  being  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave,  there  will  be  the  eciually  significant  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  singular  withdrawal  of  the  water  at 
the  time  of  low  tide.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a 
verj'  high  tide  was  expected  on  the  shores  of 
France,  the  winds  drove  back  the  sea,  and  many 
who  had  come  from  far  inland  to  witness  the  great 
influx  of  water  returned  disappointed.  But  had 
they  waited  for  sLx  hours  or  so,  they  would  have 
been  well  rewarded  for  their  journey,  since  at  the 
time  of  low  tide  the  water  withdrew  far  within  the 
usual  limits,  and  strange  sights  were  revealed  to 
the  wondering  fishermen  who  lived  along  that 
shore. 


sake  of  the  children  she  might  have  borne  to  the 
State.”  “  Perhaps,”  answer  wise  women  of  the 
world,  “  she  did  not  see  any  one  whom  she  could 
condescend  to  many.” 

And  thus  it  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
spinsters  of  England,  so  far  from  being,  as  silly  boys 
and  wicked  old  men  fancy,  the  refuse  of  their  sex, 
are  the  very  elite  thereof ;  those  who  have  either 
sacrificed  themselves  for  their  kindred,  or  have 
refused  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  that  longing  to 
marry  at  all  risks  of  which  women  are  so  often  and 
so  unmanly  accused. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  everj'  man  is  bound  to  bear 
in  mind  that  over  this  increasing  multitude  of 
“  spinsters,”  of  women  who  are  either  self-support- 


Wrecks  of  forgotten  ships  were  to  be  seen  half- 
buried  in  the  ooze  and  slime  of  a  bottom  which  had 
remained  sea-covered  for  centuries.  Old  anchors 
were  disclosed  to  view,  with  the  broken  cables  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  on  which  the  lives  of  many  gallant 
men  had  once  depended,  so  that  every  parted  strand 
seemed  the  record  of  a  lost  life.  And  crawling 
things  and  stranded  fish  showed  how  far  the  great 
sea  had  retreated  within  its  ordinarj'  bounds.  We 
may,  therefore,  expect  that  results  well  worth  noting 
will  under  any  circumstances  accompany  the  tidal 
action  of  October  6th,  on  which  day  the  effects  of 
the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  October 
6th  will  be  most  strikingly  manifested. 

But  our  object  at  present  is  less  to  consider  the 
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effects  of  the  great  tidal  wave  of  October  6th,  than 
to  dweU  upon  some  interesting  effects  and  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  tioal  motion.  When  we  leam  that  astron¬ 
omers  for  the  most  part  recognize  in  the  tidal  wave 
a  cause  which  will  one  day  reduce  the  earth’s  ro¬ 
tation  so  effectually  that  instead  of  twenty-four 
hours  our  day  will  last  a  lunar  month,  —  while 
many  astronomers  believe  that  the  same  wave  will 
at  a  yet  more  distant  day  bring  the  moon  into 
collision  with  our  globe,  —  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
laws  of  the  tides  Imve  a  cosmical  as  well  as  a  local 
interest.  They  involve  more  important  considera¬ 
tions  than  whether  the  water  in  the  Thames  will 
rise  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  usual  at  Yauxhall 
Bridge  on  any  particular  day.  And  though  many 
thousands  of  years  must  elapse  before  either  of  the 
events  looked  forward  to  by  astronomers  shall  have 
happened,  yet  we  cannot  but  look  with  deep  inter¬ 
est  into  the  long  vista  of  the  coming  centuries.  To 
the  astronomer,  at  any  rate,  the  study  of  what  will 
be,  or  of  what  has  been,  is  as  interesting  even  as 
the  study  of  what  is. 

But  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry  we  are 
met  by  the  question,  “  Do  any  of  us  know  the  law 
of  the  tides  ?  ”  The  reader  may  be  disposed  to 
smile  at  such  a  question.  Does  not  every  book  of 
geography,  every  popular  treatise  on  astronomy, 
teach  us  all  about  the  tides  ?  Cannot  every  person 
of  average  education  and  intelligence  run  tlirough 
the  simple  explanation  of  the  tidal  wave? 

Certainly  it  is  w.  Most  of  us  suppose  we  know 
in  a  general  way  (and  that  is  all  that  we  at  present 
want),  how  the  moon  or  sun  draws  a  tidal  wave  af¬ 
ter  it.  The  explanation  which  nine  hundre-d  and 
ninety-nine  (at  leastj  out  of  eveiy  thousand  would 
give  runs  much  on  tiiis  wise :  Being  nearer  to  the 
water  immediately  under  her  than  to  the  earth’s 
centre,  the  moon  draws  that  water  somewhat  away 
from  the  earth;  and  again,  being  nearer  to  the 
earth’s  centre  than  to  the  water  directly  beyond, 
the  moon  draws  the  earth  away  from  that  water. 
Thus,  underneath  the  moon  a  heap  of  water  is  railed, 
and  at  the  directly  opposite  point  a  heap  of  water 
is  left  (so  to  speak).  So  that  were  it  not  for  the 
effects  of  friction,  the  water  would  assume  a  sort  of 
egg-shaped  figure,  whose  longest  diameter  would 
point  directly  towards  the  moon. 

And  not  only  is  this  the  explanation  which  is  in¬ 
variably  given  in  popular  treatises,  but  scientific 
men  of  the  utmost  eminence  have  adopted  it,  as 
correctly  exhibiting  the  general  facts  of  the  case. 
.Recently,  for  example,  when  Mr.  Adams  had  pub- 
li^ed  his  proof  that  the  moon’s  motion  is  gradually 
becoming  accelerated  in  a  w^-  which  the  lunar 
theory  cannot  account  for,  M.  Delaunay,  a  leading 
French  astronomer,  endeavored  to  prove  that  in 
reality  it  is  tlie  earth’s  rotation  which  is  diminish¬ 
ing,  instead  of  the  moon’s  motion  which  is  increas¬ 
ing.  He  thought  the  tidal  wave,  continually 
checked  by  the  earth’s  friction  as  it  travels  against 
the  direction  of  her  rotation,  would  act  as  a  sort  of 
“  break,”  since  its  friction  must,  in  turn,  check  the 
earth.  And  in  discussing  this  matter  he  took,  as 
his  fundamental  axioms,  the  law  of  tidal  motion 
commonly  given  in  our  books  of  geography  and  as¬ 
tronomy.  ^lis  presently  called  up  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  who  gave  a  very  clear  and  convincing  dem¬ 
onstration  that  there  would  always  be  low  water 
under  the  moon,  if  tliere  were  no  friction. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  even  the  most  remark¬ 
able  part  of  the  case.  Eminent  as  the  Astronomer 
Royal  deservedly  is,  and  especially  skilful  as  we 


know  him  to  be  in  questions  such  as  the  one  we  sue 
considering,  yet  if  he  were  solus  contra  mundujn,^^ 
might  readity  believe  that  there  was  some  flaw  in 
his  reasoning  since,  as  every  one  knows,  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  have  sometimes  miscon¬ 
ceived  the  bearings  of  a  perolexing  problem. 

But,  as  Mr.  Auy  lumself  pointed  out,  Newton 
and  Laplace  were  both  with  him  I 

How  is  it  that  the  views  of  Newton  and  Laplace, 
admittedly  the  very  highest  authenrities  which  could 
be  quoted,  have  found  no  place  in  our  treatises  of 
astronomy?  Their  views  have  never  been  dis¬ 
proved.  In  fact,  as  we  have  sc^en,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  mathematicians,  in  re-examining  the 
question,  has  come  to  precisely  the  same  conclusioa 
Can  it  be  that  the  explanation  actually  given  is 
preterred,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity? 
That  would  be  reasonable,  if  the  two  explanations 
were  accordant,  but  they  happen  unfortunately  to 
be  wholly  opposed  to  each  otter,  and  therefore  one 
of  them  must  be  false.  Tliosc  who  teach  us  our  ge¬ 
ography  and  astronomy  ought  to  look  to  this. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  ttat  most  of  the  consequences 
which  astronomers  ascribe  to  the  action  of  the  tidal 
wave  depend  on  the  choice  we  make  between  the 
rival  theories.  If  the  ordinary  view  is  right,  the 
moon’s  motion  is  continually  being  hastened  by  the 
attraction  of  the  bulging  tidal  wave,  and  this  has¬ 
tening  will  bring  the  moon  into  a  smaller  and  small- 
er  orbit  until  at  last  she  will  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  earth,  unless,  as  Professor  Alexander 
Herschel  suggests,  she  should  crumble  under  the 
increased  effects  of  the  earth’s  action,  and  so  come 
to  form  a  ring  of  fragments  around  our  globe.  If, 
however,  the  other  view  is  right,  the  moon’s  motion 
will  be  continually  retarded,*  her  orbit  will  gradu¬ 
ally  widen  out,  and  some  day,  presumably,  we  shall 
lose  her  altogether. 

Again,  if  the  views  commonly  given  are  just,  the 
earth’s  friction  shouhl  cause  the  tidal  wave  to  lag 
behind  its  tnie  place.  But  if  Newton,  Laplace,  and 
Airy  are  right,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  the  last- 
named  astronomer,  “  the  effect  of  friction  will  be  to 
accelerate  the  time  of  each  individual  tide.” 

Wo  apprehend  that  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  current  account  of  the  tides.  Many 
eminent  men,  as  Whewell,  Lubbock,  and  Haugh- 
ton,  liavc  discussed  in  the  most  elaborate  and  skil¬ 
ful  manner  the  laws  according  to  which  the  actual 
tidal  wave  travels  along  the  great  sea-paths.  But 
as  yet  no  one  has  tried  to  reconcile  the  theory  of 
Newton,  which  may  be  called  the  dynamical  theory 
of  the  tides,  with  that  commonly  given  in  our 
books,  which  may  be  called  the  statical  theory. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A  TllUK  STOUY. 

IX  THIRTEEN  CUAVTERS.  CIIAI-TER  IX. 

On  ii^uiry  at  the  police  station  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.  ^Ir.  Tom  Ackland,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright,  was  shown  the  hat  and  hook  mentioned  by 
the  Charleston  Messenger.  Mr.  Tom  Ackland 
rather  thought  that  he  h^  once  seen  the  book  in 

•  The  retarding  and  hastening  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph 
refer  to  the  rate  at  which  the  moon  completes  her  revotutions  round 
the  eartli.  Asa  natter  of  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  aoululs,  it  is  a  sun- 
tinual  process  of  retarding  which  eventuall;  hastens  Uie  moon’s 
motion.  Every  clicck  on  the  moon’s  motion  gives  the  earth  an  in- 
creasol  pull  on  her,  and  this  pnll  adds  more  to  her  velocity  than 
slie  lost  by  the  check.  And  t'iec  verai. 
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the  poiwision  of  his  Counn  John.  But  of  this  bo 
could  not  feel  sure.  The  name,  both  in  the  book 
and  in  the  hat,  was  printed.  The  handwriting  on 
the  margin  of  the  page  opposite  the  marked  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  book  proved  to  be  quite  ille^ble,  but 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sprawling  and  un¬ 
steady  characters  of  the  last  two  letters  received  by 
Mr.  Tom  Ackland  from  his  cousin.  Inside  the  hat 
they  found  the  mark  of  a  Georgetown  maker,  part¬ 
ly  effaced.  The  police,  after  tlieir  first  inquiries 
in  Charleston,  having  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
6icy  were  being  hoaxed,  had  treated  the  whole  af- 
fiur  so  carclesslv  that  thej'  had  not  even  attempted 
to  follow  up  this  indication.  Cartivright  was  the 
first  to  point  it  out.  In  conseijuence  of  this  discov¬ 
ery,  Mr.  Tom  Ackland  immediately  proceeded  to 
Georgetown,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  there 
the  hatter  whose  name  and  address  Cartwright 
had  detected  inside  the  hat.  On  examining  the 
hat,  and  retening  to  his  books,  the  hatter  identi¬ 
fied  it  as  "having  been  sold  on  the  29th  of  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  To  whom  ?  He  could  not  say.  So  many 
different  hats  were  sold  in  the  course  of  a  day  to  so 
many  different  people.  lie  would  ask  his  youn» 
men.  One  of  his  young  men  thought  he  had  sold 
a  hat  of  that  description  some  time  ago,  but  could 
not  positively  say  it  was  on  the  29th  of  Seidcmber, 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  one  arm  in  a  sling,  llight 
arm  ?  Could  not  rememljcr,  but  thought  it  was  the 
right  arm.  Hat  was  paid  for  in  ready  money. 
Was  the  gentleman  on  foot,  or  in  a  carriage  ? 
Thought  he  was  on  fimt,  but  could  not  remember 
distinctly. 

This  was  all  the  inforniation  Tom  Ackland  conld 
obtain  at  Georgetown.  He  inquired  at  all  the  ho¬ 
tels  there,  but  could  not  find  the  name  of  Ackland 
inscribod  in  any  of  their  books.  On  his  return  to 
Charleston,  Cartwright  told  him  that  his  own  in¬ 
quiries  at  tlie  hotels  and  boaiding-honses  in  that 
city  had  been  equally  Infiructuous. 

On  inejuiring  at  the  post-offiec,  they  wen*  in¬ 
formed  that  letters  had  certainly  been  received 
there  for  John  K.  Ackland,  Esq.,  and  regularly  de¬ 
livered  to  a  gentleman  so  calling  hims»‘lf,  who  aj)- 
plied  for  them  daily.  What  sort  of  looking  gentle¬ 
man  Y  Very  invalid-looking  gentleman,  always 
muffled  up  to  the  chin  in  a  long  cloak,  and  seemed 
to  suffer  from  etJd  even  when  the  weather  was  op- 
p»es.«ively  hot. 

“  Was  he  at  all  like  this  gentleman  ?  ”  asked 
Cartwright,  pointing  to  Tom  Ackland. 

Keallycoiud  n’t  recall  any  resemblance. 

Noticed  anything  else  particular  al)ont  him  ? 

Yes.  He  carried  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  limped 
slightly. 

Anything  else  ? 

Yes.  Spoke  witli  rather  an  odd  accent. 

Yankee  accent  ? 

Well,  hardly.  Could  n’t  well  say  what  it  was 
like.  But  the  gentleman  rarely  spoke  at  all,  and 
seemed  rather  deaf. 

Had  been  for  his  letters  lately  Y 

Not  since  the  15th  of  October.  There  was  one 
letter  still  lying  there  to  his  address.  Explanations 
having  lH*en  given  by  tlie  two  gentlemen,  this  letter 
was  eventually,  with  the  sanction  of  the  jmlice  offi¬ 
cer  who  accompaniwl  them,  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Tom  Ackland,  that  gentleman  having  ciaiiued  it  on 
behalf  of  his  cousin.  It  proved  to  be  his  own  rejdy 
to  John  Aeklaud’s  la.st  letter  to  liimsi-lf. 

Had  the  gentleman  never  communicated  to  the 
post-office  his  address  in  Charleston  ? 

k-  . — 


Never. 

Tom  groaned  in  the  spirit.  He  could  no  longer 
entertain  tbe  least  doubt  that  his  worst  fears  had 
been  but  too  well  founded.  The  absolute  and  uni¬ 
versal  ignorance  which  appeared  to  prevail  at 
Charleston  of  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as 
John  Ackland  would  have  been  altogether  inexpli¬ 
cable  if  John  Ackland’s  own  letters  to  Tom,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  profound  scelusion  in  which  he  had  been 
living  ever  since  his  arrival  in  that  city,  did  not 
partly  explain  it  No  such  person  having  ever 
been  seen  or  heard  of  on  ’Change,  or  at  any  of  the 
banks  in  Charleston,  how  had  John  Ackland  been 
living?  Cartwright  suggested  that  it  was  possible 
that  he  might  have  been  living  all  tliis  while  on  the 
money  which  he  liimself  had  paid  over  to  him  in 
notes  at  Glenoak. 

“  Tliat  is  tme,”  thought  Tom  Ackland ;  for  he  re¬ 
membered  that  his  cousin  in  his  last  letter  from 
Glenoak,  had  stated  that  the  notes  were  still  in  his 
possession.  But  nothing  short  of  insanity  could  ac¬ 
count  for  his  not  having  deposited  them,  since  then, 
at  any  bank.  TJnhapj)ily  such  an  hypothesis  was 
by  no  means  improbable.  Who  was  that  Spanish 
gentleman  who  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
hat  and  book  of  John  Ackland’s  on  the  b;ink  of  the 
river  ?  Could  he  have  been  John  Ackland’s  assas¬ 
sin  ?  But  if  so,  why  should  he  have  spontaneously  at¬ 
tracted  attention  to  the  disappearance  of  his  victim, 
and  promoted  investigation  into  tlie  circumstances 
of  it  ?  His  story,  as  reported  by  the  Charleston 
Messenger,  was  indeed  so  extravagant  as  to  justify 
the  opinion  expressed  by  that  journal.  But  Tom 
Ackland  had  in  his  possession  letters  from  his  cous¬ 
in  which  made  the  stewy  ajipear  far  less  improbable 
to  him  than  it  might  reasonably  appear  to  any  one 
not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  John  Ackland’s 
mind  during  the  last  month.  It  was  verj'  unlucky 
that  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  seeing  and 
sjieaking  with  that  Spamsh  gentleman.  For  the 
gentleman  in  question,  after  having  postponed  his 
departure  in  order  to  aid  the  inquiries  of  the  police, 
had  left  Charleston  about  two  days  before  Tom 
Ackland’s  arrival  there,  on  being  assured  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  that  his  presence  was  not  required.  And 
he  had  left  behind  him  no  indication  of  his  present 
whereabouts. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  with  ilr.  Tom  Ack- 
laiiil,  and  his  inquiries  appearc-d  to  have  come  to  a 
hoiielcss  dead  lock,  when,  late  one  night,  Mr.  Cart- 
ivright  (who  had  been  absent  during  the  whole  of 
the  day)  burst  into  his  room  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  liad  obtained  iinjiortant  information 
about  eTohn  Ackland. 

It  had  occurred  to  him,  he  said,  that  John  Ack¬ 
land  must,  from  all  accounts,  have  been  a  confirmed 
invalid  for  the  last  few  months.  If  so,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  sought  .some  country  lodging  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Charleston,  where  the  situation  was 
healthiest,  without  being  inconveniently  far  from 
town,  in  case  he  should  require  medical  assistance. 
Acting  at  once  on  this  supjsjsition  (which,  in  order 
not  to  excite  false  hopes,  in  case*  it  should  lead  to 
nothing,  he  had  refraine<l  from  communicating  to 
Tom),  he  had  determined  to  visit  all  the  envirsms 
of  Charleston.  He  had  that  morning  selected  for 
Ids  first  voyage  of  discovery  a  locality  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Charleston,  which  he  knew  to 
a  particularly  healthy  situation.  His  inquiries 
thci-e  were  not  successful,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  retimning  to  Cliar'eston,  when  ho  fortunately 
recollected  that  he  liad  not  yet  visited  a  little  lodg 
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ing-house  where  he  remembered  having  once  taken 
rooms  himselfi  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  at 
Charleston  with  his  poor  wife,  then  in  very  weak 
health.  He  was  not  aware  whether  that  house  still 
existed,  but  he  thought  he  would  try  ;  and  he  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  pains  by  learning  from  its 
landlady  that  some  time  ago  a  gentleman,  who  said 
his  name  was  Ackland,  caUed  there,  saw  the  house, 
and  took  it  for  six  months.  He  paid  the  rent  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  had  placed  his  effects  in  the  house.  But, 
to  the  best  of  the  landlady’s  belief,  he  had  not  once 
slept  at  home  since  he  became  her  tenant.  He 
frequently  came  there,  indeed,  during  the  day,  and 
had  sometimes  taken  his  meals  there.  But  on  all 
such  occasions  it  was  his  habit  to  lock  the  door  of 
his  room  as  long  as  he  was  in  it.  Nothing  would 
induce  him  to  touch  food  in  the  presence  of  any  one. 
She  had  served  him  his  dinner  often,  but  had  never 
seen  him  eat  it.  Sometimes  he  carried  part  of  it 
away  with  him ;  and  once  he  told  her  that  he  did 
this  in  order  to  have  the  food  analyzed.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  under  a  constant  impression  that  his 
rood  was  poisoned ;  and  the  landlady  was  of  opinion 
that  her  lodger  was  a  decided  monomaniac,  but  that 
he  was  perfectly  harmless.  She  said  he  was  a  ve^ 
eccentric  gentleman,  but  an  excellent  tenant  He 
had  been  at  the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
(she  remembered  the  date  because  of  a  washing  bill 
which  he  told  her  to  pay  for  him  on  that  day,  and 
for  which  she  has  not  yet  been  reimbursed).  He  re¬ 
mained  at  home  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  but 
locked  up  Ills  room  as  usual.  About  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  he  went  out,  locking  the  doors  of  all 
the  sitting-rooms  and  bedr(x>ms  and  taking  the  key 
with  him.  Before  leaving  the  house,  he  told  her 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  absent  for  some  time,  as  he 
was  pursued  b^  enemies,  and  that  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  inquiries  about  him,  but  she  was  not  to  no¬ 
tice  them,  and  on  no  account  to  mention  his  name 
to  any  one.  “  She  has  never  seen  him  since.  But 
her  description  of  him  precisely  tallies  with  that 
which  was  given  us  at  the  post-office.  She  is  a 
very  old  woman,  rather  blind,  rather  deaf,  and  very 
stupid.  I  don’t  think  she  can  either  read  or  write. 
Most  of  this  information  I  obtained  from  the  nigger 
gal  who  does  all  the  work  of  the  house.  She  event¬ 
ually  promised  to  have  the  locks  opened  in  our  pres¬ 
ence  to-morrow ;  and  I  have  settled  that,  if  agree¬ 
able  ten^ou,  we  will  drive  over  there  after  breakfct.” 
Thus  Cartwright  to  Tom  Ackland. 

Poor  Tom  Ackland  was  profoundly  affected  by 
this  fresh  evidence  of  zeal  and  sympatliy  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Cartwright.  But  Cartwright  himself  made 
light  of  his  own  efforts.  “  Pcoh,  pooh,  my  dear 
sir  1  ”  he  said,  in  reply  to  Tom’s  repeated  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude  ;  “  if  he  was  your  cousin,  was  he 
not  also  mv  friend  ?  ” 

When  Tom  Ackland  entered  the  first  room,  from 
which  the  lock  was  removed,  in  the  house  to  whiqh 
Cartwright  conducted  him  on  the  following  day, 
one  glance  round  it  told  him  all,  and,  with  a  low 
moan  of  pain,  he  fell  upon  the  bed  and  sobbed. 
There,  on  that  bed,  was  the  dressing-gown  which 
poor  John  Ackland  had  worn  the  last  evening  on 
which  he  and  Tom  had  sat  together  discussing 
John’s  plans  for  the  future.  Theremin  the  ward¬ 
robe,  were  John  Ackland’s  clothes ;  there,  on  the 
shelf,  were  John  Ackland’s  books ;  there,  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  were  John  Ackland’s  papers.  And  among  those 
papers  Tom  afterwards  round  an  unfinished  letter 
addressed  to  himself.  It  was  written  in  those 
sprawling,  shaky  characters  which  Tom  had  lately 


been  learning,  sadly,  to  decipher,  and  which  were 
so  all  unlike  the  once  firm  and  well-formed  hand¬ 
writing  of  his  cousin.  “  God  bless  you,  dear  Tom !  ” 
(the  letter  said.)  “  My  last  thought  is  of  you.  I 
have  borne  it  long.  I  cannot  bear  it  longer.  No¬ 
body,  will  miss  me  but  you.  And  you,  if  you  could 
see  me  as  I  am  now,  if  you  could  know  all  that  1 
have  been  suffering,  even  you,  would  surely  wish 
for  me  that  relief  from  misery  which  only  death  can 
give.  They  are  after  me  day  and  night,  Tom. 
They  have  left  me  no  peace.  Mary  Moment  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  hides  herself.  But  1 
know  it.  I  have  no  heart  to  post  this  letter,  Tom. 

I  have  no  strength  to  finish  it.  Good  by,  Tom. 
Don’t  fret.  Dear,  dear  Tom,  good  by.” 

Tom  Ackland  returned  to  Boston  with  two  con¬ 
victions,  one,  that  his  unfortunate  cousin  had  pe^ 
ished  by  suicide  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  the  other,  that  Philip  Cartwright  was  a  most 
unselfish,  warm-hearted  fellow.  The  whol,e  story  of 
John  Ackland’s  mysterious  disappearance  and  la¬ 
mentable  death  had  excited  too  much  curiositv,  and 
been  too  hotly  discussed,  both  at  Richmond  and 
Boston,  to  be  soon  forgotten  in  either  of  those  lo¬ 
calities.  Serious  quarrels  had  arisen  (in  Richmond 
at  least),  and  old  acquaintances  had  become  es¬ 
tranged  in  consequence  of  the  vehemence  with 
which  diverse  theories  were  maintained  by  their  re¬ 
spective  partisans  on  the  subject  of  John  Ackland’s 
fate.  But  time  went  on,  and,  as  time  went  on,  the 
story  became  an  old  story  which  no  one  cared  to 
refer  to,  for  fear  of  being  voted  a  bore.  There 
were  not  wanting  at  Richmond,  however,  some  few 
persons  by  whose  suspicious  fancies  Philip  Cart¬ 
wright,  against  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  re¬ 
mained  uncharitably  connected  with  the  mysterious 
disappearance  and  subsequent  siucide  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  merchant,  in  a  manner  much  less  fiattering  to 
that  gentleman’s  character  than  Mr.  Tom  Ackland’i 
grateful  recollection  of  his  friendly  exertion  at 
Charleston. 

ROMAN  IMPERIALISM. 

BT  PROFESSOR  SEE  LET. 

III.  TIIF.  FIRST  AND  LAST  PF.RIODS  OF  ROMAN 
IMPERIALISM  COMPARED. 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  there  are  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  periods  in  the  imperial  history,  and  that  these 
are  divided  by  a  long  revolutionary  period  of  tran¬ 
sition.  The  end  of  the  first  period  I  placed  at  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius ;  we  may  be  more  precise  if  we  choose 
and  place  it  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Marcoinan- 
nic  war.  The  beginning  of  the  other  period  may 
be  placed  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  when  the 
unity  and  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  were  restored 
and  the  outlines  of  Uie  new  system  of  government 
were  sketched.  The  transition  period  which  inter¬ 
vened  is,  jjerhtms,  the  most  melancholy  in  Euro¬ 
pean  history.  It  presents  some  of  the  worst  tyran¬ 
nies,  some  of  the  bloodiest  revolutions,  and  some  of 
the  most  enormous  calamities  in  history.  It  pre¬ 
sents  Europe  suffering  trem  two  plagues  at  once; 
the  one  the  plague  properly  so  called ;  the  other,  a 
mutinous,  omnipotent,  and  half-barbaric  soldiery. 

To  this  middle  period  I  shall  not  again  call  your 
attention.  I  propose  now  to  place  the  first  and 
third  periods  oefore  you  in  contrast,  in  order  to 
make  more  clear  the  radical  and  universal  change 
which  had  taken  pl^e  in  the  interval.  In  other 
words,  I  propose  to  institute  a  detailed  comparison 
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between  the  Empire  under  Hadrian  or  the  Anto-  not.  The  distinction  was  becoming  faint,  but 
nines,  and  the  Empire  under  Constantine  or  Theo-  so  long  as  it  was  rec^nized  b^  the  law,  so  long  as 
dosius.  in  the  army  the  legions  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 

First,  then,  in  the  early  period  the  Roman  world  zens  were  distinct  from  the  allied  cohorts  and 
was  clearly  and  broadly  separated  from  the  bar-  squadrons  consisting  of  those  who  wanted  the  citi- 
baric,  but  in  the  latter  mriod  the  separation  has  zenship,  so  long  the  Empire  might  still  be  said,  in 
disappeared.  In  the  earlier  period  certain  nations  a  sense  to  be  Roman.  But  during  the  transition 
belonged  to  the  one  and  certain  other  nations  to  period  this  distinction  also  was  effaced.  When  all 
the  other ;  the  nations  beyond  the  frontier  were  of  the  freemen  of  the  Empire  were  placed  on  an  equal 
a  different  stock  from  the  nations  within  it.  There  footing,  and  the  distinction  between  legions  and 
was  a  distinction  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  place  and  allies  diisappeared  in  the  army,  the  last  visible  rec- 
of  institutions.  In  the  latter  period  the  physical  ord  of  Rome’s  conquest  was  obliterated, 
boundary  remains,  and  also  the  distinction  of  in-  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  that  Holy  Roman 
stitutions ;  but  the  German  blood  is  to  be  found  in  Empire  which  disappeared  from  the  world  within 
the  Roman  population  as  much  as  out  of  it.  Ger-  living  memory’,  as  having  been  Roman  only  in 
mans  are  within  the  Empire,  and  not  only  so,  but  name.  The  misnomer  in  that  case  was  certainly 
more  diffused  through  the  Empire  than  any  other  more  glaring,  but  it  was  hardly  more  real  than  in 
nationality.  The  Empire  had  before  been  a  spe-  the  case  of  me  Empire  of  Constantine.  It  is  true 
cific  substance  with  a  distinct  form.  It  is  still  a  that  the  Empire  of  Constantine  had  arisen  out  of 
distinct  form,  but  the  substance  or  stuff  is  no  longer  that  of  the  Antonines  without  breach  of  continuity, 
distinguishable  from  that  of  barbarism.  The  word  and  that  the  change  had  been  gradual.  Still,  it  h^ 
Roman  has  cesmed  to  be  a  national  designation,  and  been  a  very  complete  change ;  one  by  one  most  of 
has  become  a  legal  or  technical  term.  There  are  the  Roman  characteristics  had  disappeared.  The  ap- 
Roman  citizens  still  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but  propriateness  of  the  title  could  only  be  discovered 
they  are  as  likely  to  have  the  features  and  habits  from  history.  The  Empire  mmht  be  called  Roman 
of  barbarians  as  of  those  who  are  not  Roman  citi-  as  Constantine  might  be  called  Csesar.  But  Con- 
zens.  There  is  still  a  Roman  army ;  there  are  still  stantine  was  as  much  connected  by  blood  with  the 
legions  officered  still  by  centurions  and  tribunes ;  old  Julian  gens  of  Alba  Longa  as  the  vast  political 
but  the  soldiers  are  now  very  commonly  Goths,  system  halt  Oriental,  half  barbaric,  in  wnich  so 
Vandals,  and  Sarmatians.  There  are  still  famous  many  nations  were  united,  was  connected  with  the 
kuman  generals,  as  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Ma-  drowsy  old  provincial  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
rius ;  and  famous  victories  are  won,  as  in  old  days,  Tiber,  which  Ammianus  has  described  for  us. 
over  barbarous  hordes;  but  Stilicho  was  a  Vanual  If  the  Empire  was  no  lon^r  Roman  either  by 
and  Aetius  a  Sarmatian,  and  their  victories  were  nationality  or  in  the  sense  of  being  connected  as 
won  perhaps  with  Roman  science,  but  certainly  by  an  appurtenance  or  dependency  with  the  city  of 
barbarian  hands.  Even  the  forms  are  in  some  Rome,  neither  was  it  Roman  in  the  sense  of  pos-  | 
cases  barbarous.  Roman  soldiers  now  rushed  to  sessing  the  political  institutions  which  had  origi- 
thc  charge  with  the  old  German  war-cry,  called  nally  belonged  to  Rome.  Here  the  contrast  be- 
the  banritus  ;  when  Julian  became  emperor,  he  was  tween  the  age  of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Anto- 
lifled  on  a  shield  like  a  Frankish  chief.  nines  is  particularly  marked. 

Even  in  the  earlier  period  the  word  Roman  had  Under  the  Antonines  the  Empire  retained  much 
been  stretched  considerably  beyond  its  original  of  the  political  character  of  the  old  Republic.  It 
meaning.  There  were  already  multitudes  of  Ro-  was  in  fact  nearer  to  the  Republic  than  it  had  been 
man  citizens  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Rome,  under  the  first  Caesars.  Just  at  that  exceptional 
But  it  was  still  a  name  denoting  certain  nations  period  the  State  was  guided  by  a  president  lor  life, 
and  excluding  others,  and  it  was  still  justified  by  nominated  by  his  predecessor  from  among  the  most 
the  fact  that  Rome  remained  the  seat  of  govern-  promising  men  of  the  age,  possessing  indeed  power 
ment  an<l  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  It  was  con-  limited  by  nothing  but  his  will,  but  choosing  for 
sidered  the  strangest  instance  of  eccentricity  in  the  most  part  to  regard  his  Senate  with  deference. 
Tiberius  that  he  retired  without  necessity  from  This  Senate  was  a  chosen  body  of  distinguished 
Rome,  and  deliberately  preferred  to  live  elsewhere ;  men  selected  by  the  emperor  from  the  whole  Em- 
a  hundred  years  later  the  first  Antonine  lived  ex-  pire,  and  reqmred  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
clusively,  and  the  second  usually,  at  Rome.  But  Italy.  They  formed  a  dignified  club  at  Rome,  and 
now,  not  only  had  the  word  Roman  ceased  to  be  gave  a  powerful  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
exclusive  of  any  nationality,  but  it  was  used  to  upper  classes.  The  old  Republic  had  often  wit- 
describe  an  empire  of  which  Rome  was  not  the  nessed  a  similar  government,  when  a  Dictator  had 
centre.  Diocletian  took  the  government  away  managed  the  State  with  the  confidence  of  the  aris- 
from  Rome,  and  Constantine  provided  a  worthy  tocratic  Senate.  The  monarchical  element  was 
seat  fur  it  on  the  Bosporus.  Nor  by  this  change  there  but  in  the  form  least  repugnant  to  Republi- 
did  Rome  merely  cease  to  be  the  sole  seat  of  gov-  canism,  for  the  monarch  was  not  hereditary  nor 
ernment ;  it  lost  its  metropolitan  character  ^to-  separated  by  any  clear  demarcation  from  his  sub- 
gether.  The  emperors  of  the  West  abandoned  it  as  jects. 

well  as  those  of  the  East.  They  preferred  to  it  first  In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  government  is  es- 
Milan  and  then  Ravenna.  Tnere  are  still  other  sentially  different,  fur  the  Senate  as  an  organ  of 
claims  to  the  title  of  Roman,  which  the  earlier  Em-  general  aristocratic  opinion  has  practically  disap- 
pire  had  possessed  and  which  the  later  Empire  peared,  and  the  life-president  has  become  a  sultan, 
wanted,  Both  these  changes  were  natural,  and  omens  of  them 

In  the  times  of  the  Antonines  the  fact  that  the  had  appeared  even  before  the  Antonines.  The 
Empire  had  been  founded  by  a  conquering  nation  Senate  of  Nero  was  almost  as  insiznificant  as  that  of 
issuing  from  Rome,  was  still  conspicuously  seen  in  Constantine,  and  no  Sultan  could  trample  on  hu- 
the  dikinction  between  those  subjects  of  the  Em-  man  beings  more  contemptuously  than  Caligula, 
pire  who  had  the  Roman  citizenship  and  those  had  I  When  the  earlier  em^icrors  were  restrained,  it  was 
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by  their  own  good  sense  or  virtue ;  the  system  was 
entirely  without  checks.  But  what  before  only  the 
bad  emperors  had  been,  every  emperor  was  now, 
and  the  Senate  was  now  habitoally  as  insignificant 
as  bctbre  a  bad  emperor  had  occasionally  made  it. 
An  Augustus,  a  Trajan,  an  Antoninus,  h^  found  it 
politic,  and  perhaps  judged  it  right,  to  treat  the 
t^ate  with  great  respect,  and  to  secure  its  co-op¬ 
eration  in  government. 

But  the  emperors  of  the  later  scries  who  answer 
best  to  these,  and  who  were  the  wisest  rulers,  — 
Diocletian,  Constantine,  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
—  steadily  disregarded  and  trampled  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  only  a  weak  Gratian  flatters  it.  Nor  has  it 
only  lost  favor  with  the  emperors ;  it  has  suffered 
a  great  change  of  character.  In  the  first  place, 
thCTC  is  now  no  longer  a  single  Senate,  but  two, 
one  at  Rome  and  another  at  Constantinople ;  and 
next,  there  are  now  a  multitude  of  senators  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  provinces  who  do  not  practically 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  body  at  either  of  the 
two  capitals.  These  changes  were  calculated  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  Senate  as  an  organ  of 
public  opinion.  Its  judgment  was  no  longer  the 
solemn  decision  of  a  picked  body  of  distinguished 
men  assembled  at  the  centre  of  government.  It 
was  assembled  partly  at  Rome,  which  was  not  the 
seat  of  g«)vemnient,  but  a  venerated  ancient  city 
possessing  a  circle  of  verv  distinguished  and  ex¬ 
tremely  indolent,  noble  families;  and  partly  at 
Constantinople,  which  was  sometimes  nominally  the 
seat  of  empire,  but  often  only  the  seat  of  the  fcast- 
em  Government.  The  decisions  of  these  two  bod¬ 
ies  might  be  contradictory,  nor  did  they  necessarily 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  senatorian  order  which 
was  scattered  through  the  Empire.  Thus  changed 
in  character,  and  steadily  discouraged  by  the 
emperor,  the  Senate  loses  almost  all  its  influence. 
It  is  preserved  as  a  convenient  nurhus  of  wealth 
for  the  operations  of  the  tax-gatherer.  As  a  politi¬ 
cal  organ  it  becomes  onW  once  again  conspicuous, 
and  that  is  when  the  Roman  Senate  makes  its 
fruitless  protest  in  favor  of  the  ancient  gods,  and 
once  more  sits,  as  in  the  old  Gallic  invasion,  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  lost  cause  and  to  be  bearded  by  victorious 
invaders.  When  I  say  that  the  Emj>eror  has 
become  a  Sultan,  I  mean,  not  only  tlsat  he  has 
assumed  Oriental  state,  and  a  kind  of  sacred  char¬ 
acter  as  head  of  the  Christian  Chmch,  but  also 
that  his  immeasurable  superiority  to  his  subjects  is 
admitted  by  them  in  Jheir  hearts,  that  the  very’ 
conception  of  liberty  has  disapjieared,  and  that  that 
perioa  has  already  begun  which  onlv  ended  with 
the  French  Revolution,  the  period  during  which 
government  had  a  sujiematural  character,  and 
exercised  a  dazzling  or  enchanting  power  over  the 
minds  of  men.  This  spell,  which  the  whole  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  uneasily 
laboring  to  shake  off,  was  first  thrown  upon  men*8 
minds  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  By  these 
men  the  deep  distinction  that  had  so  long  existed 
between  the  Gr«*ek8  and  Romans  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Orientals  on  the  other,  was  effaeed.  'Fhey 
destroyed  what  we  may  call  the  classical  view  of 
life,  which  asserts  human  free  will,  and  regards 
government  merely  as  a  useful  and  rcs}x>ct.able 
machinery  for  economizing  power,  and  introducing 
order,  beauty,  and  virtue  into  human  affairs.  In 
place  of  it  they  introduced  the  Asiatic  view,  which 
rests  upon  unalterable  necessity,  and  elevates  gov¬ 
ernment  into  a  divinity,  teaching  the  subject  to 
endure  whatever  it  may  inflict,  not  only  without 


resistance,  but  without  even  an  inward  murmur ; 
and,  in  short,  to  say  to  government  what  religion 
commands  us  to  say  to  fiwvidcnce :  “  Thy  will  be 
done.” 

With  the  Oriental  tlieorj'  of  government  was 
introduced  Oriental  cruelty  and  wastefulness  of 
human  life.  In  the  earlier  fempire  there  had  been 
seen  emcl  emperors,  but  now  cruelty  has  become 
part  of  the  system.  The  history  of  this  time  might 
be  written  in  letters  of  blootl.  Executions,  tor¬ 
tures,  massacres,  make  the  staple  of  the  narrative 
even  in  tlie  reigns  of  goo«l  emperors.  The  great 
Theodosius  massacres  thousands  of  innocent  people 
in  a  transient  fit  of  passion.  Constantino  puts  to 
death  bis  wife  and  son.  Valentinian,  a  brave  and 
able  emperor,  sheds  as  much  blootl  as  Caratmlla, 
apparently  from  no  bad  motive,  but  only  from  a 
kind  of  mania  for  severity  which  has  infected  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  the  cmjieror  is  of  weak  character, 
this  uniform  cruelty  is  intensified  by  his  fears. 
Constantins  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  mon¬ 
ster  like  Caligula  or  Nero ;  he  was  simply  a  weak 
man  ;  yet  his  tyranny,  as  described  by  Ammianus, 
appears  far  more  tremendous  than  theirs.  Tlicirs 
at  the  utmost  is  European,  his  is  Asiatic. 

It  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  this  despotism  that 
the  rule  of  hereditary  succession  is  not  habitually 
practised  in  it.  The  ablest  generals  are  still  fre¬ 
quently  invested  with  the  purple,  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  during  this  period  rulers  who,  in  their  mer¬ 
ciless  energy  and  the  vastness  of  their  views, 
resembled  the  Czar  Peter.  But  the  hereditary 
principle  would  occasionally  creep  in,  and  when  it 
did  so  it  always  inflicted  irreparable  injury.  The 
evils  of  hereditary  succession  can  be  guarded  against 
when  they  c.an  be  calculated  upon,  llie  real  bur¬ 
den  of  government  can  thi  n  be  devolvtHi  upon  min¬ 
isters.  But  when  the  law  of  birth  intnides  itself 
into  an  elective  monarchy,  when  a  weak  man  or  a 
child  is  placed  upon  a  tlirone  which  is  commonly 
filled  by  merit,  he  is  expected  to  govern  pcifionally ; 
no  adequate  ministerial  organization  is  at  hand  to 
screen  his  deficiencies  ;  and  his  incompetence  tells 
to  its  full  extent  upon  his  empire,  llie  herv'ditary 
principle  shonlil  be  excluded  altogether  if  it  is  not 
exclusively  adojited.  'ITte  right  of  nominating  his 
successor,  which  was  given  in  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  emperor,  gave  him  the  power  of  ruining 
cvcrj  thing  by  a  single  act.  One  corrupt  or  p.artial 
appointment  was  fatal.  Tlie  nepotism  of  Aurelius 
brought  on  the  dismal  revolutionary  period ;  the 
nepotism  of  Theodosius  brought  in  the  barbarians. 

The  worst  kind  of  government  is  that  wliich  is 
regarded  by  its  subjects  as  divine,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  really  weak.  Such  was  the  government  of 
Constantins,  of  Honorius,  of  Valentinian  III.;  im¬ 
becile,  and  at  the  same  time  despotic,  plaguing  the 
world  like  an  angr)'  deity,  and  misgoverning  it  like 
an  ignorant  child.  But  these  were  exceptional 
cases.  Government  during  this  period  was  com¬ 
monly  at  a  higher  level.  It  was  Asiatic,  but  it  was 
commonly  able.  Compared  with  Asiatic  govern¬ 
ments,  it  was  good. 

If  the  emperor  was  regarded  as  a  divinity,  at 
least  he  earned  his  deification  for  the  most  part  by 
merit.  He  was  not  such  a  deity  as  those  which 
Egypt  worshipped,  a  sacred  aije  or  cat,  but  rather 
a  Hercules  or  Quirinus,  who  had  risen  by  superhu¬ 
man  labors  to  divine  honors.  But  compared  with 
the  government  of  the  Antonines,  it  was  barbaric. 
The  Empire  has  fallen  into  a  lower  class  of  states. 
Reason  and  simplicity  have  disappeared  from  it. 
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Subjects  have  lost  all  rights,  and  government  all 
responsibility.  The  reign  of  political  superstition 
has  set  in.  Abject  fear  paralyzes  the  people,  ahd 
those  that  rule  arc  intoxicated  with  insolence  and 
cruelty.  It  is  an  Iron  Age. 

Government  having  assumed  Godhead,  assumes 
at  the  same  time  the  appurtenances  of  it.  It  is 
suiTOimded  with  “  thousands  of  angels.”  A  princi¬ 
pal  feature  of  this  age  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Antonines  is  the  enormous  multiplication  of  offices 
and  officials.  In  this  respect  the  Empire  had  from 
the  beginning  advanced  upon  the  Republic.  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  most  conspicuous 
change  introduced  by  the  imperial  system  was  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  great  offices  principally  of 
a  military  character.  A  kind  of  martial  regularity 
and  strictness  of  discipline  had  been  given  to  the 
State.  By  the  side  of  the  old  civic  and  free  organ¬ 
ization  had  been  placed  a  militarj'  organization 
which  was  despotic.  Under  the  Antonines  the 
two  h.ad  snbsistetl  together  in  harmony,  and  des- 

§)tism  had  worn  an  almost  republican  dress.  | 
nt  the  civic  organization  had  now  disappeared 
entirely,  and  had  been  superseded  by  a  bureaucracy 
framed  after  the  military  model.  The  holders  of 
function,  who  were  originally  elected  by  the  ptiople 
to  rule  over  the  people,  have  now  become  soldiers, 
bearing  the  commission  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-ehief.  All  officials  alike  bear  the 
name  of  mUites,  and  their  service  is  called  militia ; 
even  when  their  functions  are  purely  civil  they  bear 
military  titles,  such  as  centuno,  principUarius.  It 
seemed,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  as  if  the  very 
conception  of  any  power  not  military  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  wond. 

Where  is  now  the  toga  of  Cicero  ?  The  Empire 
had  beeome  a  eamp.  But  this  state  of  things  was 
not  to  last.  It  was  indeed  destined  that  all  power 
should  assume  the  military  type ;  eivil  life  was  to 
be  reorganized  on  the  model  of  military  life.  But 
the  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  military 
power  was  brought  back  by  Constantine  soon  after 
It  had  seemed  to  be  lost.  Civil  life  is  merged  for  a 
moment  in  military,  and  is  then  again  differen¬ 
tiated  ;  but  when  it'reap^ars,  the  military  stamp  is 
on  it.  The  military  title  of  prmtorian  prefect  is 
given  to  four  men  whose  functions  are  purely  civil, 
and  who  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  each  over  a 
quarter  of  the  Empire.  Meanwhile  the  military 
functions  are  committed  to  new  officers  called  Ducex, 
the  originals  of  our  modem  dukes ;  a  distinctive 
war-office  is  ereated ;  there  is  a  commander-in-chief 
of  tlie  infantry  and  a  eommander  of  the  cavaliy*. 
The  old  legatus,  such  as  he  is  described  in  the  life 
of  Agricola,  —  a  despotic  sovereign  within  his  own 
province,  a  general  and  a  judge  at  the  same  time, 
—  has  disappeared.  The  civil  and  military  profes¬ 
sions  have  been  created,  and  each  is  elaborately 
organized;  but  the  civil  profession  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  military.  The  Army,  as  it  were,  destroyed 
the  State,  and  then  created  a  new  State  out  of 
itself. 

Upon  the  system  of  the  Antonines  this  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  great  improvement.  Such  a  vast  empire 
evidently  could  not  be  satisfactorily  governed  with¬ 
out  a  complicated  organization,  nor  could  it  be  safe 
from  disturbances  without  a  separation  of  the  civil 
and  military  governments.  The  distribution  of  the 
Empire  into  proefectures,  vicariates,  dioceses ;  the 
creation  of  an  army,  of  public  servants  embodied 
and  drilled  with  all  the  formality  of  an  army ;  — 
these  were  administrative  reforms  of  the  first  mag¬ 


nitude,  and  they  make  the  government  of  Constan-  [ 
tine  seem  a  far  more  finishes  machine  than  that  of  t 
the  Antonines.  But  the  well-being  of  a  State  does  I 
not  always  increase  with  the  administrative  effi-  | 
ciency  of  its  government.  An  all-powerfiil  govern-  } 
ment  was  created ;  since  liberty  in  that  age  was  out  1 
of  the  question,  such  a  government,  had  it  been  | 
wise,  might  have  been  the  best  thing  for  the  State. 

But  it  was  all-powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good, 
and  in  the  end,  after  saving  the  Empire,  it  ruined 
it. 

I  showed' in  my  last  lecture  that  the  Empire  was 
essentially  weak  for  want  of  the  first  conditions  of 
vigor  in  a  society,  —  population  and  industiya  It 
was  too  weak  to  bear  the  ponderous  weight  of  such 
a  government.  For,  besides  the  cruelty,  this  gov¬ 
ernment  had  all  the  wastefulness  of  Oriental  rule. 

The  army  of  officials  might  be  necessair  to  carry 
on  government,  but  they  ruined  the  people.  Their 
enonnous  number  of  itself  entailed  ruinous  expenses. 

Moreover,  in  making  ostentation  a  principle,  the 
government  had,  as  it  were,  committed  itself  to 
extravagance.  Extravagance  involved  oppressive 
taxation,  and  the  agents  of  this  taxation,  the  offi¬ 
cial  class,  inevitably  formed  the  habit  (ff  rapacity.  | 

Thus  for  the  tyranny  of  an  emperor,'  to  which  in 
earlier  times  the  people  were  sometimes  exposed, 
was  now  substituted  the  uniform,  universal,  crush¬ 
ing  tyranny  of  an  official  class. 

Evils  seldom  come  in  this  world  without  their  | 
compensations.  I  have  been  enumerating  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  long  decay,  the  decay  of  a  world.  Stead¬ 
ily  downward  to  a  lower  level  of  civilization  and  of 
happiness  sank  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  population  • 

barbarized  by  immigrations  from  beyond  the  iron-  j 

tier ;  its  old  civic  freedom  disappearing  even  from 
memory ;  its  organ  of  opinion,  the  Senate,  sinking  {  I 

into  an  insignificant  committee  of  placemen ;  its  em-  ! 

peror  putting  off  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  i 

along  with  it  all  restraints  of  human  feeling :  its 
administration  assuming  a  military  ruthlessness 
and  peremptoriness;  its  government  generally  be- 
coming  its  own  triumphant  and  insolent  enemy, — 

Rome,  the  representative  of  European  civilization, 

the  inventor  of  civilized  jurisprudence  and  the  in-  * 

heritor  of  Greek  philosophy,  descends  to  the  level 

of  an  Asiatic  State.  She  passes  through  the  fire  to  j 

that  military  Moloch  whose  minister  she  had  made  S 

herself. 

With  genius  dead,  and  the  intellect  fallen  into 
such  rudeness  that  she  can  scarcely  tell  us  articu¬ 
lately  the  story  of  her  woes,  we  see  her  more  than 
once  prostrate  before  one  of  those  monstrous  human 
idols  that  are  worshippeil  in  Asia,  a  silly  creature  ^ 

educated  in  insolence  and  wearing  a  diadem,  cruel 
and  irresistible,  deriving  all  his  strength  from  human 
weakness,  yet  exacting  copious  libations  of  human  i 

blood  and  the  utmost  farthing  of  treasure.  But  to 
all  these  losses  there  were  compensations,  and  these 
I  proceed  to  consider.  The  Asiatic  despotism  had  j 

some  points  of  advantage  over  the  classic.  Liberty, 
which  in  its  old  forms  hail  disappeared,  liegan  to 
spring  up  in  new  ones.  In  the  nrsb  place,  at  the  r 

moment  when  freemen  sank  to  be  staves,  slaves  ■ 

began  to  turn  into  freemen.  We  do  not  know  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  steps  of  the  transformation,  but,  like  all  ! 

the  other  changes  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  it 
took  place  between  the  age  of  the  Antonines  and  that 
of  Constantine.  A  class  of  agricultural  serfs  came 
into  existence,  attached  to  the  soil  and  irremovable  ■ 

from  the  spot  on  which  they  lived.  They  are  some¬ 
times  called  slaves,  but  they  appear  to  have  had 
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property,  and  they  had  rights  against  their  masters 
and  duties  to  the  State.  In  the  decay  of  popular 
tion  human  beings  had  risen  in  value.  The  govern¬ 
ment  wanted  recruits  for  its  legions,  and  began  to 
lay  claim  to  the  services  of  those  who  before  had 
been  the  chattels  of  private  citizens.  In  the  decay 
of  industrjf  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
government,  in  which  human  fir^will  was  almost 
suppressed,  was  its  principle  of  assigning  vocations 
by  arbitrary  compulsion  to  whole  classes  of  men. 
Many  governments  have  assumed  the  right  of  press¬ 
ing  people  against  their  will  into  some  vocations, 
particularly  into  military  service.  But  in  the  age 
of  Constantine  a  principle  of  forced  enlistment  is 
applied  to  almost  all  functions. 

Men  arc  forced  into  municipal  offices  against 
their  will,  in  some  cases  they  are  pressed  into  trade. 
It  was  by  another  application  of  the  same  principle 
that  one  class  of  the  population  is  bound  to  agri¬ 
cultural  labor.  The  government,  as  it  were,  enlists 
an  su:my  of  cultivators,  whom  it  controls  with  as 
much  rigor  as  its  army,  properly  so  called.  These 
cultivators  are  in  the  strictest  sense  servants  of  the 
soil.  They  have  a  definite  function  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  ror  the  fulfilment  of  it  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  State.  The  State  was  no  merciful  mas¬ 
ter,  but  so  far  as  it  assumed  autliority  over  the  serf 
it  rescued  him  from  the  authority  of  his  master.  As 
the  harshest  system  is  better  tlian  individual  ca¬ 
price,  we  may  believe  that  the  lot  of  the  coloni  was 
better  than  that  of  the  agricultural  slaves  of  the 
earlier  time.  If  so,  an  improvement  is  caused  by 
the  very  principle  of  decay  and  dissolution,  and  the 
very  rottenness  of  the  carcase  breeds  new  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  spread  through  soci¬ 
ety  a  new  principle,  which,  if  it  cannot  properly  be 
called  Liberty,  was  a  most  powerful  substitute  for 
it.  I  have  said  that  government  had  been  erected 
into  a  divinity,  and  that  the  very  tradition  of  liberty 
was  lost.  This  is  true,  and  yet  a  certain  kind  of 
resistance  to  government  was  carried  on  upon  a 
vast  scale,  with  unalterable  resolution  and  with 
success.  The  edict  of  Diocletian  commanding  the 
Christians  to  sacrifice  was  resisted  throughout  the 
Empire;  the  resistance  was  maintained  for  seven 
years,  until  Diocletian’s  successor  succumbed  to  it. 
Athanasius  resisted  Constantine  and  Constantins 
successfully.  Ambrose  not  merely  resisted,  but  re¬ 
buked  and  humbled  Theodosius.  This  new  spirit 
had  indeed  appeared  in  the  Empire  before  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  Aurelius  had  lemarked  what 
he  called  the  “  obstinacy  ”  of  a  class  of  his  subjects, 
but  in  his  time  the  phenomenon,  though  striking, 
was  not  yet  formidable.  It  became  formidable 
early  in  the  revolutionary  period ;  and  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Diocletian  this  obstinacy  had  spread  so 
widely,  organized  itself  so  well,  and  rehearsed  its 
part  so  carefully,  that  it  proved  irresistible. 

This  obstinacy  in  the  Empire  achieved  deeds  as 
memorable  as  had  been  achieved  by  liberty  in  the 
Republic.  Yet  it  was  not  liberty.  Liberty  is  a 
proud  spirit ;  it  regards  government  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  human  happiness,  and  resists  it  when 
it  becomes  evidently  prejudicial  to  happiness. 
Liberty  flashes  out  against  the  government  that 
murders  innocent  men  and  dishonors  women. 
Liberty  is  force  of  character  roused  by  the  sense  of 
wrong.  It  is  consistent,  indeed,  with  a  sense  of 
duty  and  a  willingness  to  bear  just  restraint ;  un¬ 
combined  with  these  it  achieves  nothing  lasting ;  but 
it  is  more  often  allied  with  turbulence  and  impatience 


of  discipline.  Such  had  been  liberty  in  the  old 
Republic,  the  rebellion  of  strong  spirits  agamst 
laws  strained  too  far,  self-assertion,  sturdiness,  com- 
bativcucss.  Such  was  not  the  Christian  obstinacy. 
In  this  when  it  was  genuine  there  was  no  rebellion, 
there  was  no  assertion  of  right.  Those  who  prac¬ 
tised  it  were  not  less  obedient,  but  more  obedient, 
than  others.  They  had  no  turn  for  liberty ;  they 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  despotism  of  the  Csesars ; 
this  they  met,  not  in  the  spirit  of  Brutus  or  Virgin- 
ius,  but  with  religious  resignation.  The  truth  wag, 
they  were  under  two  des])otisras  while  others  were 
under  only  one.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Cscsar  who  assuredly  did  not  “  bear 
the  sword  in  vain  ” ;  they  endeavored  to  obey  the 
law  of  Christ  also.  They  bore  the  double  burden 
with  all  patience.  Those  were  not  the  times  for 
free  spirits  to  flourish  in.  In  the  soldier-ridden 
Empire  there  was  no  atmosphere  of  hope  in  which 
a  spark  of  spirit  could  live  or  a  breath  of  free 
heroism  be  drawn.  To  this  class  of  simple  feelings 
the  Christian  obstinacy  does  not  belong.  It  arose 
from  no  inmatience  of  restraint,  but  from  a  conflict 
of  laws.  The  law  of  Christ  carried  it  over  tlie  law 
of  Caesar.  The  spiritual  sovereign  prevailed  over 
the  temporal.  Th^  resisted  one  master  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  another.  Their  resistance  was  without  the 
feeling  of  independence,  their  rebellion  without  the 
wish  for  freedom ;  no  movement  of  defiance  in  their 
mind,  obedience  was  driven  out  by  obedience  and 
loyalty  by  loyalty.  Therefore,  saving  the  law  of 
Crudst,  the  Christians- were  the  most  loyal  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  subjects,  and  Christianity  confirmed  as  much 
as  controlled  despotism.  It  produced  a  complete 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  emperor. 
It  m^e  their  loyalty  more  intense,  but  confined  it 
within  definite  hmits.  It  strtmgthened  in  them  the 
feeling  of  submissive  reverence  for  government  as 
such ;  it  encouraged  the  disposition  of  the  tin»e  to 
political  passiveness.  It  was  intensely  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  gave  to  ix)wer  with  one  hand  as  much  as 
it  took  away  with  the  other.  Constantine,  if  he 
was  influenced  by  policy,  was  influenced  by  a  wise 
policy  when  he  extended  his  patronage  to  the 
Church.  By  doing  so  he  may  be  said  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  an  indefeasible  title  by  a  charter.  He  gave 
certain  liberties,  and  he  received  in  return  passive 
obedience.  lie  gained  a  sanction  for  the  Oriental 
theory  of  government;  in  return  he  accepted  the 
law  of  the  Church.  He  became  irresponsible  with 
respect  to  his  subjects  on  condition  of  becoming 
re^nsible  to  Christ. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  later  series  of 
emperors  and  the  earlier  is  this.  The  earlier  em¬ 
perors  were  nominally  Republican  magistrates,  but 
practically  their  power  was  unlimited.  The  later 
emperors  were  avowedly  Oriental  dcsjiots,  but 
their  power  had  one  important  and  definite  limita¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  emperors  had 
not  so  much  active  resistance  to  fear  as  the  earlier. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  which  prompts  to  active  re¬ 
sistance  was  in  the  earlier  period  not  quite  dead ; 
the  spirit  of  religion  and  morality  which  was  vigor¬ 
ous  in  the  later  period  prompted  only  to  passive 
resistance.  The  practical  result  was  that  the  earlier 
emperors  could  not  venture  u{)on  so  much  cruelty 
as  the  later,  and  the  later  emperors  could  not  in¬ 
dulge  so  much  caprice  as  the  earlier.  In  the  first 
century  the  Romans  submitted  for  years  to  all  the 
frenzied  whims  of  a  lunatic ;  at  last  they  killed  him 
for  his  cruelty.  'The  later  Romans  submitted  fre¬ 
quently  to  much  more  cruel  governments,  but  they 
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firmly  resisted  the  virtuous  Julian  when  he  tried  to 
change  their  institutions.* 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Chmrch  at  this  time 
towards  government  has  determined  its  attitude 
throughout  modem  hirtorv.  It  has  often  controlled 
and  defied  kings,  as  Ambrose  did ;  but  it  has  al¬ 
ways  remained  cold  towards  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  in  Christianity  incompat¬ 
ible  with  liberty,  not  that  zealous  champions  of  lib¬ 
erty  may  not  be,  or  have  not  often  been,  zealous 
Christians.  But  Christianity  sprang  up  and  shaped 
its  institutions,  at  a  time  when  liberty  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  when  the  wisest  course  for  men  in  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  was  to  abandon  the  dream  of  it. 
Therefore,  the  earliest  documents  of  Christianity,  the 
biographies  of  its  Founder,  and  the  early  history 
of  the  Church,  bear  the  stamp  of  political  quietism. 
In  all  disputes  between  autnority  and  liberty  the 
traditions  of  Christianity  are  on  the  side  of  author¬ 
ity.  Passive  obedience  was  plausibly  preached  by 
the  Anglican  clergy  out  of  the  New  Testament ; 
when  the  opposite  party  sought  Scriptural  sanction 
for  the  principles  of  freedom,  they  were  swayed  ir¬ 
resistibly  back  upon  the  Old  Testament,  where  re¬ 
bellions  and  tyrannicides  may  be  found  similar  to 
those  which  fill  classical  history.  The  whole  mod¬ 
em  struggle  for  liberty  has  been  conducted  with¬ 
out  help  from  the  authoritative  documents  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Liberty  has  had  to  make  its  appeal  to 
those  classical  examples  and  that  literature  which 
were  superseded  by  Christianity.  In  the  French 
Revolution  men  turned  from  the  New  Testament 
to  Plutarch.  The  former  they  connected  with  tyr¬ 
anny;  the  latter  was  their  text-book  of  liberty. 
Plutarch  furnished  them  with  the  teaching  they 
required  for  their  special  purpose,  but  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  met  all  their  new-born  political  ardor  with 
a  silence  broken  only  here  and  there  by  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  submission. 

But  this,  which  has  been  the  weakness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  recent  times,  was  its  strength  in  the  first 
ages  of  its  existence.  The  spirit  of  Liberty  and 
the  spirit  of  Nationality  were  once  for  all  dead  ;  to 
sit  weeping  by  their  grave  might  for  a  time  be  a 

Sious  duty,  but  it  could  not  continue  always  expe- 
ient  or  profitable.  Yet  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
age  of  Trajan.  Tacitus  makes  it  his  object  to  nurse 
the  ancient  spirit  as  much  as  possible.  He  canon¬ 
izes  the  martyrs  of  the  Senate,  —  Foetus,  Rusticus, 
Helvidius.  He  studies  to  feel  like  a  senator,  though 
conscious  that  the  dignity  of  that  name  is  only  tra¬ 
ditional.  He  studies  to  feel  like  a  Roman,  though 
alien  blood  is  everywhere  corrupting  the  puiity  of 
race ;  but  he  cannot  prevent  the  corruption  of  Ro¬ 
man  blood,  nor  check  the  inundating  flood  of  for¬ 
eign  manners.  Plutarch  buries  himself  in  the  past, 
and  by  the  power  of  imagination  repeoples  with  its 
ancient  heroes  the  depopulated  and  demoralized 
Greece  into  which  he  was  bom.  In  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  to  read  of  Epaminondas,  Dion,  Timo- 
leon,  might  be  entertaining  and  elevating,  but  it 
could  not  be  practically  useful,  for  it  was  neither 

Eossible  nor  desirable  to  imitate  such  examples.  A 
terary  man,  like  Plutarch,  might  not  keenly  feel 
the  hopeless  contrast  between  the  reality  and  his 
ideal ;  but  Tacitus,  in  the  Roman  senate,  feels  it, 
and  hence  the  cynical  despair  that  pen  ades  his 
works.  It  was,  ^erefore,  the  strength  of  Christian¬ 
ity  that  it  renounced  this  unprofitable  ideal.  When 

*  At  the  beKinoiDK  of  the  third  centary  the  arlitocracr  of  Rome 
looked  01  with  an  enormoui  patience  while  a  shameleu  Syrian 
PrieM  ininlted  ita  goda  and  iti  religion. 


it  came  forward,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  to  lead 
the  thought  of  the  Empire,  it  presented  a  programme 
in  which  Liberty  and  Nationality  were  omitted. 

A  noble  life  had  before  been  necessarily  a  free  and 
public  life,  but  the  New  Testament  shows  how  vir¬ 
tue  may  live  under  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  complete  retirement  from  politics. 
Patriotism  had  been  the  great  nurse  of  morality ; 
the  TToXis  had  been  the  centre  by  which  human  be¬ 
ings  had  been  held  together.  Christianity  arose 
from  the  destruction  of  a  nationality,  and  showed 
its  power  principally  in  effacing  national  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  in  uniting  jirst  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
afterwards  Roman  and  Barbarian.  Who  can  won¬ 
der  at  its  success?  To  a  universal  empire  it 
offered  a  universal  morality ;  by  limiting  despotism 
it  relieved  the  people,  and  by  sanctioning  aespot- 
ism  it  compensated  the  despot. 

Thus  the  age  was  made  somewhat  happier  by 
receding  further  from  liberty.  Under  the  Anto¬ 
nines  it  was  fully  conscious  of  its  loss,  and  looked 
back  with  regret ;  but  now  it  had  forgotten  its  loss, 
had  found  for  itself  new  objects,  and  was  again 
looking  forward.  Tyranny  was  more  cruel,  and 
misery  was  more  wide-spread,  than  in  the  days  of 
the  Antonines ;  but  it  was  less  felt,  because  the  age 
had  occupations  which  absorbed  it,  and  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  thoughts  which,  in  a  measure,  numbed 
the  sense  of  pain.  The  political  languor  of  the  age 
of  the  Antonines  was  not  compensated  by  any  in¬ 
tellectual  or  speculative  activity.  The  old  ideas 
were  still  before  men’s  minds,  but  constantly  becom¬ 
ing  more  obsolete;  the  old  creeds  were  still  officially 
accepted,  but  with  less  and  less  belief ;  the  old  sac¬ 
rifices  were  still  performed,  but  with  less  and  less  de¬ 
votion.  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  time  when 
ideas  had  so  little  power  over  a  highly  civilized  com¬ 
munity.  Roman  literature  was  asleep ;  a  movement 
was  taking  place  in  Greek  literature,  but  it  was 
of  a  popular  and  superficial  kind.  The  itinerant 
Sophists,  who  travelled  over  the  Greek  world  at 
this  time  delivering  lectures  or  discourses,  created 
perhaps  something  nearer  to  the  popular  literature  \ 
of  our  own  day  than  was  known  at  any  other  peri-  ! 
od  of  antiquity.  But  they  aim  only  at  amusement, 
or  very  moderate  edification  ;  and  the  only  one  of 
them  who  has  attained  permanent  fame,  Lucian, 
e.xhibits  most  vividly  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  the 
time.  His  dialogues  are  a  universal  satire,  —  a 
satire  upon  what  men  do,  but  still  more  upon  what 
they  think,  upon  what  they  profess  to  believe  and 
to  venerate.  They  give  a  low  impression  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  age;  religious  belief,  except  in  I 
the  lowest  forms  of  superstition,  they  represent  as 
absolutely  dead.  Lucian  writes  for  and  of  the 

ale ;  a  very  different  writer,  a  writer  much  too 
j  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  his  age,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Aurelius,  still  shows  us  what  was  going  on 
at  the  same  time  in  the  minds  of  the  most  culUvat- 
ed.  The  ancient  gods  have  disappeared  from  his 
creed,  and  no  new  objects  of  worship  have  taken 
their  place.  Piety  remains,  and  serves  to  him  as 
a  kind  of  proof  of  the  e.xistence  of  its  objects,  but 
sometimes  he  feels  the  proof  insufficient.  Why 
should  I  care  to  live,  he  says,  in  a  world  void  of 
gods  and  void  of  a  Providence  ? 

Pass  over  the  revolutionary  period,  and  what  a 
contrast?  We  find  ourselves  in  an  age  when  ideas, 
good  and  bad,  have  an  overmastering  influence, 
and  when,  in  particular,  the  sense  of  religion  is 
more  universal  and  more  profound  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  world  before.  Thoughts,  reasonings. 
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controversieB,  which  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
had  been  but  languid  in  the  schools,  had  now  made 
their  way  into  the  world,  and  lived  with  an  intense 
life.  The  populace,  which  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nincs  lies,  as  it  were,  outside  the  province  of  his¬ 
tory,  having  neither  opinions  nor’ purposes,  which 
counts  in  {xditics  only  as  something  to  be  fed  and 
to  be  amused,  as  a  reason  for  bringing  corn-fleets 
firom  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  for  building  amphithe¬ 
atres,  —  uis  populace,  now  in  still  greater  poverty, 
and  falling  into  a  misery  from  which  no  govern¬ 
ment  could  any  longer  relieve  it,  is  filled  with  ve¬ 
hement  opinions,  aMent  beliefs,  disinterested  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Under  the  iron  ttailitary  rule  human  will 
and  character  begins  to  live  again.  Violent  pas¬ 
sions  surge  again,  party  divisions  reappear,  acts  of 
fi?ee  choice  are  done,  men  fight  once  more  for  a 
cause,  once  more  choose  leacfers  and  follow  them 
faithfiiUy,  and  reward  them  with  immortal  fame. 
The  trance  of  human  natiuv  is  over,  men'are  again 
busy  and  at  work,  in  spite  of  tyranny  and  misery. 
The  sense  of  a  common  interest  thrills  again  through 
a  vast  mass,  as  it  had  thrilled  through  the  citizens 
of  Rome  in  old  Republican  days ;  but  the  mass  is 
now  composed,  not  of  the  citizens  of  a  single  city, 
but  of  the  population  of  a  world-wide  empire. 

Representatives  of  many  nations  appear  in  the 
great  parliament  at  Dictea ;  the  leaders  in  the  par- 
iy  conflict  which  raged  there  had  their  enthusiastic 
followers  in  every  country  in  which  Roman  camps 
had  ever  been  pitched,  ^or  the  first  time  it  might 
be  said  that  the  Empire  was  alive.  Up  to  this  time 
the  nations  of  which  it  was  composed  had  been  held 
together  but  by  military  force.  Now  for  the  first 
time  they  thought  and  felt  in  unison;  now  they 
had  an  organization  not  imposed  from  without,  but 
developing  from  within  ;  now  they  Ead  a  common 
imperial  culture  and  system  of  philosophy. 

Yet  all  this  vivid  activity,  which  contrasts  so 
strongly’  with  the  languor  of  the  age  of  the  Anto¬ 
nines,  was  compatible  with  a  despotism  infinitely 
more  absolute  than  that  of  the  Antonines.  Under 
the  paternal  rule  of  Aurelius  the  people  had  re¬ 
mained  inert  and  lifeless ;  under  the  afflicting 
tyranny  of  Valentinian  they  lived,  willed,  and  act¬ 
ed  with  spirit  and  energy.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  later  despotism  was 
one  which  8eciu*i*d  itself  by  accepting  limitations. 
Its  subjects  surrendered  finally  one  half  of  dicir  lib¬ 
erties  on  condition  of  enjoying  securely  the  other 
half.  For  a  nominal  freedom,  which  was  in  fact 
an  unlimited  slavery,  they  accepted  an  undisguised 
but  limited  slavery.  Human  free-will  made  terms 
with  the  victorious  power  of  government,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  fi’action,  but  a  secure  fr.action,  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  possessions.  Tlic  corporate  life  of  man,  which 
hitherto  had  been  one  and  undivided,  began  now 
to  be  regarded  as  twofold.  A  distinction  was  in¬ 
troduced  like  that  wliich  we  now  recognize  between 
political  life  and  social  life.  In  political  life  despot¬ 
ism  reigned  with  more  undisputed  title  than  ever, 
and  was  more  remorselessly  cruel.  But  from  social 
life  despotism  was  almost  expelled  ;  within  this  not 
narrow  domain  a  government  was  set  up  which, 
whatever  its  faults,  had  influential  parliaments  and 
popular  magistrates.  The  distinction  was  drawn 
roughly  enough,  and  between  the  two  authorities 
there  was  frequent  border  war ;  but  the  distinction 
was  maintained,  and  was  no  small  compensation  to 
those  unfortunate  generations,  the  hard-pressed  gar¬ 
rison  of  the  beleaguered  citadel  of  civilization. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  a  considerable  share  of 


liberty  was  reconquered  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  the  distinction  between  political  and  social  life 
was  first  established,  and  that  human  free-will, 
expelled  from  the  channels  in  which  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  flow,  found  for  itself  a  new  channel 
But  what  was  the  force  by  which  this  change  was 
cflected  ?  It  was  a  force  which  had  seemed  almost 
dead,  —  the  force  of  Thool(^y.  During  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  period  the  sceptical  philosophies  lost 
their  influence,  and  so  did  that  system  of  moral 
philosophy  which  threw  man  back  upon  himself 
An  age  of  faith  sot  in,  an  age  in  which  a  large 
class  had  found  a  view  of  the  universe  which  was 
satisfying  and  inspiring  to  them ;  and  in  which  even 
those  wno  had  not,  acknowledged  the  necessity 
of  finding  such  a  view,  and  endeavored  in  varions 
ways  to  do  so.  A  Theology  was  the  necessity  of 
this  age :  those  who  had  not  got  one  wished  for 
one  ;  Uiose  who  rejected  the  most  powerful  and  sat¬ 
isfying  theology  had  recourse  to  less  satisfying  sys¬ 
tems,  and  to  spasmodic  revivals  of  systems  that 
were  extinct.  Outside  the  Christian  Church,  as 
well  as  within  it,  Theology  was  everywhere.  In  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  the  most  conspicuous  fact,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  decline  of  old  beliefs.  Doubtless 
the  routine  of  rustic  superstition  went  on  as  in  ea^ 
lier  times;  nor  did  philosophers  speak  generally 
witli  Lucian’s  contempt  of  tlie  ancient  gods.  Plu¬ 
tarch  has  an  explanation  of  them  which  warrants  a 
sort  of  belief,  but  this  explanation  is  evidently  a 
concession  to  conservative  feeling.  The  gods  are 
venerated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Senate,  that  is, 
for  the  sake  of  the  past  and  on  the  condition  of 
doing  nothing.  The  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 
Apollonius,  who  hail  a  more  positive  religious 
feeling,  were  in  the  earlier  age  only  numerous 
enough  to  show  the  pos'sibility  of  a  Pagan  revival 

During  the  revolutionary  period  this  revival  took  ' 
place.  'Ihe  philosophers  passed  to  theology  over  ji 
tlie  bridge  of  Platonism.  The  close  juxtaposition 
into  which  the  different  systems  of  religion  prevail-  | 
ing  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Empire  h^  been  | 
brought,  revealed  certain  features  common  to  all  1 
The  revivalists  fastened  upon  these  common  fea-  | 
tures,  and  Paganism  in  its  last  age  returned  to  !i 
what  was  perhaps  its  earliest  form  and  became  | 
Sun-worship. 

This  movement  was  spasmodic.  The  zeal  of 
Julian,  Porphyry,  and  others  of  that  school,  was  > 
not  inspired  by  a  belief,  but  by  the  wish  for  the  belief. 
The  influence  moves  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  it 
passes  not  from  the  belief  to  the  men,  but  from  the  | 
men  to  the  belief.  Iheir  religion  does  not  reani¬ 
mate  them,  but  the^  reanimate  their  religion.  As  I 
a  proof,  however,  of  the  need  felt  in  that  age  for  a  ! 
religion,  it  is  all  the  more  striking.  It  was  not  by 
these  Neo-Platonists  and  Neo-Pagans  that  that  re¬ 
vival  of  human  freedom  and  human  activity  of  which 
I  have  spoken  was  produced,  but  the  revival  of 
Paganism  shows  more  clearly  than  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  .steady  set  of  men’s  minds  and 
feelings  in  that  age  towards  religion.  The  picture  j 
I  have  given  of  the  late  Empire  may  suggest  to  us  j 
two  among  the  many  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  | 

First,  then,  the  age  was  religious,  because  it  was  j 
an  age  of  servitude.  Religious  feeling  is  gener¬ 
ally  strong  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  weakness 
and  helplessness.  It  is  when  man’s  own  resources  | 
fail  that  he  looks  most  anxiously  to  find  a  friend  in 
the  universe.  Religion  is  man’s  consolation  in  the 
presence  of  a  necessity  which  he  cannot  resist,  his 
refuge  when  he  is  deserted  by  his  own  power,  ot 
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encrfo^t  in^nuity.  Negroes  are  relinous,  the 
priautive  races  in  the  |>reseiiee  of  natural  phenom- 
cna  which  they  could  uot  calculate  or  rosiat  were 
intenselv  religious ;  women,  in  tlieir  depeudence  are 
mure  religious  than  men ;  Orientals  under  despotic 
governments  are  more  religious  than  the  nations  of 
the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lime  of  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  power,  whether  scientific  power  over  Na¬ 
ture,  or  tJie  power  to  avert  evils,  given  by  wealth 
and  prDSi)erity,  is  commouly  a  time  of  decline  in 
religious  feeling,  until  man’s  w’auts,  ever  growing 
with  his  acquisitions,  strike  again  against  the  im¬ 
passable  buuudary.  The  age  when  Europeans  be¬ 
came  as  subject  and  as  hapless  as  Orientals  nat¬ 
urally  made  them  also  as  religious  as  Orientals. 

Secondly,  the  Empire  was  made  religious  by  vast 
calamities  aud  miseries.  It  was  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period  that  it  took  the  religious  stamp,  and 
that,  as  1  have  pointed  out,  was  the  age  of  tlie 
Plague  and  also  of  unparalleled  political  disasters. 
In  the  presence  of  such  evils,  there  was  no  choice 
but  between  religion  and  stoical  apathy.  Tlie 
effect  of  tlie  Plague  Is  visible  in  the  traces  at  this 
time  of  a  I'cviv^  of  the  worship  of  jEsculapius. 
Men  cried  to  any  deity  that  might  be  able  to  aid, 
and  renounced  the  scepticism  that  left  them  help¬ 
less  in  their  utmost  need.  And  as  the  weather  did  not 
clear,  as  plague  followed  plague  through  neai-ly  a 
century,  and  wheu  this  evil  was  removed  the  Ji.fcus 
and  the  barbarian  alHicted  society  almost  as  heavily, 
men  must  have  come  to  consider  existence  itself  an 
evil,  had  uot  religion  held  before  tlieir  eyes  a  fu¬ 
ture  state.  Tliose  whose  whole  lives  were  spent  in 
watching  decay  and  dissolution,  who  were  borne 
upon  a  steadfast  backward  current,  who  were  fa¬ 
miliar  witli  the  dwindling  of  population,  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  wealth,  the  fall  ot  noble  institutions, 
the  degradation  of  manners  and  culture,  could  not 
have  been  reconciled  to  life  by  any  plain  view  of 
things,  by  any  sober  calculations.  They  could 
only  repair  such  losses  aud  relieve  such  beggary 
out  of  the  inexliaustible  treasury  of  hope  aud  faith. 
It  was  well  that,  in  their  painful  search  after  ob¬ 
jects  of  worsh^  and  after  supernatural  protection, 
men  were  not  finally  driven  back  upon  the  outworn 
imaginations  of  mythology.  Tliose  Imaginations 
had  been  lovely  in  their  spring-time,  in  the  days 
of  llomcr  or  iEschylus,  but  it  was  late  autumn  with 
them  now ;  they  were  wholesome  no  longer. 

There  is  nothing  more  pestilential  iu  the  social 
atmosphere  than  the  exhalations  of  stale  poetry. 
It  was  also  well  that  they  found  in  the  end  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that  Sun-worship  which  was 
padually  evolved  out  of  the  comparison  of  rolig- 
mns.  This  worship,  indeed,  was  far  from  being 
utterly  hollow  or  spasmodic,  but  men  could  no 
longer  be  content  with  the  most  dazzling  material 
riory.  “  Two  things  fill  me  with  wonder,”  said 
Kant,  “  the  starry  heaven  without,  and  the  moral 
principle  within.”  It  was  these  two  awful  things 
that  contended  for  empire  over  the  hearts  of  men 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  invisible  Deity  van¬ 
quished  the  visible  one.  There  was  superstition 
on  both  sides,  and  a  Claudian  might  fancy  that  to 
Worship  beauty  in  Proserpina  was  as  ennobling  as 
to  worship  corruption  in  the  ashes  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  But  it  was  not  corruption  that  was  wor¬ 
shipped  at  tlio  shrines  of  the  martyrs,  but  a  higher 
thing  than  beauty,  —  moral  goodness. 

It  was  because  in  that  revolutionary  period,  that 

n  chasm  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
epth  and  breadth  of  which  I  hope  I  have  now 


made  clear  to  you,  the  Boman  Empire,  searching 
eagerly  to  find  a  religion,  discovered  iu  its  bosom  a 
worship  which  had  the  two  things  which  the  age 
demanded,  —  a  supernatural  character,  and  an  id^ 
of  moral  goodness;  and  it  was  in  a  secondary 
degree  because  that  ideal  was  of  a  tvpe  suiting  the 
age,  presenting  virtue  in  the  social  sphere  which 
was  still  open  to  it,  and  not  iu  the  political  from  ; 
which  it  was  now  excluded ;  it  was  ibr  these  rea-  j 
sons  that  when  in  tlxe  later  period  all  the  liberty  j 
which  bad  still  lingered  in  the  age  of  the  Anto-  | 
nines  disappeared,  when  Asiatic  Sultanism  was  set 
up,  and  ail  public  functions  fell  into  the  hands  of  ' 
military  oilleials,  when  tyranny  was  most  oppres-  ! 
sivc  aud  searching,  when  hiunan  life  was  cramped  ! 
and  stunted  to  the  utmost,  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
able  to  assert  itself  in  a  form  hitherto  undreamed  of,  | 
and  when  expelled  from  the  State  to  reappear  in  j 
the  Church. 
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Ik  March,  1 785,  there  appeared  in  Paris,  a  man,  I 
by  name  Bottineau,  with  a  .grand  discovery.  He  | 
announced  that  he  had  found  out  means  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  approach  or  the  passage  of  ships  at 
distances  extending  as  far  as  even  two  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues.  According  to  hLs  own  account, 
he  had  accidentally  perceived,  some  twenty  years 
before,  being  then  employed  in  some  civil  capacity 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  that  certain  phenomena  in 
the  heavens  indicated  the  approach  of  ships ;  after 
an  immense  number  of  observations,  failures,  and 
uncertainties,  be  bad  arrived  at'  a  method  of  read¬ 
ing  these  indications  (of  what  kind  he  declined  to  j 
state),  which,  though  from  the  nature  of  the  case  \ 
it  was  not  quite  certain,  was  yet  so  nearly  correct 
as  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  arrival  of  ships,  more  than  haltj  as 
he  asserted,  were  absolutely  correct,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  were  subsequently  proved  to 
be  correct  so  far  as  the  passage  ot  the  ships  on  the 
days,  and  at  the  distances  stated,  was  concerned.  ; 

In  one  of  these  observations,  says  the  writer  of 
the  Memoires  Secrets,  M.  Bottineau  announced 
several  vessels  in  succession  which,  be  felt  sure, 
were  an  English  fleet.  They  equipped  a  frigate 
aud  sent  her  out  to  observe.  Two  days  after  leav¬ 
ing  Port  Louis,  the  fidgatc  actually  tell  in  with  the 
English  fleet.  “  But,”  the  writer  continues,  “  the 
suspicious  thing  is,  that  M.  Bottineau,  like  all  char¬ 
latans,  requires  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  secret.” 

Three  months  later  on,  in  the  same  year,  we  hear 
more  of  him.  The  government,  struck  by  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  man,  investigated  their  correspond-  [ 
ence  with  the  Isle  of  France,  and  discovered  that  f 
so  far  back  as  1 782,  the  governor  of  the  island  had  ! 
written  on  the  subject,  speaking  of  him  as  a  man  j 
who  certainly  pxossessed  some  part  of  the  power  ; 
which  he  professed.  \ 

M.  Bottineau,  meantime,  was  not  idle.  He  pub-  j 
lisbed  a  long  letter  on  his  discovery,  inviting  sa~ 
vans  to  furnish  him  with  a  name. 

“  In  order,”  he  says,  “  to  enable  them  to  do  this 
for  me,  I  must  commence  by  giving  some  idea  of  the 
new  science.  It  consists  m  perceiving  at  sea  the 
approach  of  land,  five  or  six  days  before  it  is  visible 
even  to  the  must  powerful  telesct^,  —  that  is,  at  a 
distance  of  two  nimdred  and  fifty  leagues.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  science  may  be  used  for  the  observation 
of  ships  &om  the  land,  at  the  same  distance,  and  it 
furnisnes  principles  for  estimating  the  distance,  and  j 
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him  is,  that  Mauritians  believe  in  him  even  more 
firmly  than  they  do  in  Paul  and  Virginia,  though 
the  cenotaphs  of  this  hapless  pair  still  stand  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  uieir  fates,  and  a  l^t^  monument  in 
brick  of  the  fame  of  St.  Pierre.  The  prophet  who 
told  of  the  English  fleet,  who  can  still  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  men  not  yet  old,  is  dear  to  Creole  hearts. 
And  in  witness  t^t  the  narrative  lieth  not,  still 
stands  the  signal  mountain  where  the  gifted  man 
was  wont  to  take  his  place,  piercing,  with  more 
than  eagle  eye,  far  beyond  the  ran»e  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  which  the  English  soldier  wields  now.  For 
him  the  solid  earth  was  transparent,  and  the  blue 
sky  pictured  with  the  ships  that  sailed  beneath. 

PLAYGOING  ABROAD. 

Theatres  have  never  enjoyed  in  England  the 
same  unanimous  popularity  which  they  have  abroad. 
Middle-aged  people  can  remember  the  time  when 
by  many  well-thinking  provincials  theatres  were 
looked  upon  as  haunts  of  dissipation,  and  classed 
in  the  same  category  as  gambling-houses  and  casi¬ 
nos,  Of  late  years  things  have  changed,  and  al¬ 
though  there  are  still  here  and  there  a  few  rigorists 
who  will  uneasily  shift  the  subject  when  they  hear 
playgoing  talked  of,  vet  it  has  come  to  be  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  a  lad  who  betrays  early 
predilection  for  the  drama  is  not  of  a  necessity  on 
the  railroad  to  ruin.  Nevertheless,  to  use  a  French 
expression,  “le  thdfitre  n’est  pas  entrd  dans  nos 
mteurs  ” :  the  theatre  has  struck  no  deep  roots 
among  us.  If  the  average  audience  of  a  London 
play-house  were  polled,  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
sut  almost  entirely  of  people  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  of  clerks,  shopboys,  and  the  better  kind  of 
mechanics.  But  the  busy  million  of  small  trades¬ 
folk  is  very  scantily  represented,  and  the  laborer 
—he  who  has  been  carrying  the  hod  or  plying  the 
trowel  all  day  —  is  almost  altogether  absent.  The 
names  of  the  best  English  actors  are  household 
words  only  among  the  few,  and  the  names  of  the 
best  playwrights  are  but  little  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  clubs  and  drawing-rooms.  If  a  daily  pa¬ 
per  were  started  in  London  exclusively  devoted  to 
theatrical  topics,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could 
muster  a  couple  thousand  readers. 

Abroad  it  is  all  the  contrary.  There,  nobody 
within  the  memory  of  living  man  has  ever  been 
heard  to  say  a  word  against  playgoing.  Both  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  tne  theatre  has  been 
fiom  time  out  of  mind  a  recognized  and  thoroughly 
popular  institution,  forming  as  it  were  part  and. par¬ 
cel  of  social  life,  and  regarded  as  an  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  adjunct  to  the  enjoyment  of  existence.  In 
Paris  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  staple  subjects  of  con¬ 
versation,  not  only  among  the  well-to-do,  but 
amongst  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  the  workshop, 
artisans  will  discuss  the  rival  merits  of  actors  and 
dramatists  with  a  shrewdness  of  judgment  astonish¬ 
ing  to  an  Englishman.  It  will  not  do  to  give  a 
Parisian  servant  a  ticket  for  the  play,  and  expect 
him  to  go,  as  an  English  servant  would,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  play  is  a  treat  and  a  novelty.  Before 
thanking  you  the  Parisian  servant  will  consult  the 
pnper,  to  see  what  pieces  are  on  the  bill,  and  he 
will  know  at  once  by  the  sight  of  the  author’s  name 
whether  he  is  likely  to  amuse  himself  or  not.  Ra¬ 
chel  once  gave  her  concierge  some  tickets  to  see 
“  Phedre  ” :  “  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  doorkeeper 
with  a  tone  of  slight  contempt,  “j’attendrai  que 
vous  en  ayez  pour  Cinna.  Racine  n’est  pas  de  mon 
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goflt;  e’est  trop  ampould.”  The  criticism  had  a  | 
vein  of  truth  in  it,  and  one  would  certainly  never 
have  heard  such  an  answer  from  a  London  footman. 

Every  class  in  Paris  has  its  theatre.  The  Fran- 
9ai8  is  for  educated  connoisseurs.  The  Gymnase 
and  the  new  Vaudeville  are  essentially  Imperial  and 
aristocratic.  The  Varidtds  and  the  Palais  Royal 
are  the  theatres  of  the  Parisian  pure,  of  the  man 
who  haunts  the  boulevards,  chattering  about  every- 
thinw  and  laughing  at  everybody.  The  Boufies, 
the  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  and  the  Folies  Drama- 
tiques  are  for  rich  strangers,  Russians,  Americans, 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  that  live^  class 
known  as  petits  creve's  astdpetites  crevettes.  The  Port 
St.  Martin,  Gaite,  Ambigu  Comique,  and  Chfitelet  are 
the  domain  of  the  people.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  deep  taste 
of  the  French  for  all  that  concerns  the  drama  that 
there  are  two  or  three  daily  papers  in  Paris  which 
live  and  thrive  altogether  upon  theatrical  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  that  amongst  the  ordinary  evening  pa¬ 
pers  those  that  pay  best  are  the  journals  which,  like 
the  Figaro  and  Gaulois,  devote  a  good  third  of  their 
space  to  theatrical  news.  The  smaller  papers  also, 
which  cost  a  sou  and  have  a  daily  circulation  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand,  take  good  care  to  give 
long  and  careful  reports  of  all  the  new  pieces  that 
are  produced,  and  when  the  piece  is  unusually  good 
print  the  report  on  their  front  page  in  large  type 
extending  over  four  or  five  columns.  But  yet  great¬ 
er  proof  of  the  French  taste  for  playgoing  is  mown 
in  the  excellence  of  the  provincial  theatres.  In 
small  towns  where  one  would  scarcely  have  expect¬ 
ed  that  a  strolling  circus  could  pay  its  expenses,  one 
is  surprised  to  find  well-appoint^  theatres  giving 
their  two  performances  a  week  and  filled  from  stalls 
to  gallery  with  attentive  but  by  no  means  indulgent 
audiences.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
bad  acting  will  pass  more  easily  on  a  provincial 
than  a  Parisian  stage.  Very  often  it  is  quite  the 
reverse,  and  if  a  stranger  would  convince  himself 
of  this,  he  has  only  to  attend  at  the  first  performance 
of  a  French  country  town  theatre  on  the  night  of 
the  debuts  at  the  reopening  of  the  autumn  season. 

Provincial  managers  almost  always  engage  an  ac¬ 
tor  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  shall  be  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  public  at  his  debut.  The  debut  is  thus 
a  regular  examination,  and  usually  a  verj'  stiff  one. 

On  the  first  three  nights  of  the  theatrical  season, 
which  generally  opens  in  October,  the  country  town 
manager  presents  his  new  troupe  to  the  audience, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  performance  comes  before  the 
curtain  to  call  out  the  names  of  the  different  actors 
and  actresses  one  by  one.  After  each  name  there  is 
a  pause,  and  the  audience  applaud  or  hiss  as  they 
think  fit.  If  they  applaud  it  is  all  right,  and  the 
engagement  is  ratified,  but  if  they  hiss  there  is  an 
end  of  it,  and  the  actor  is  sent  a^ut  his  business. 
Sometimes  they  hiss  so  furiously  that,  on  thinking 
of  the  unhappy  comedian  who  is  waiting  his  verdict 
trembling  and  wretched  behind  the  curtain,  one 
marvels  that  they  can  be  so  heartless.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  theatre  is  the  one 
sole  amusement  of  a  country  town,  and  that  if  the 
troupe  be  a  bad  one  the  whole  year’s  enjoyment  of 
the  unlucky  provincials  is  marred.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  young  man  was  tried  as  first  tenor  at  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Theatre,  but  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  audience, 
and  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  there  was  a  terrific 
uproar.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  unfortunate  man 
came  forward,  very  pale,  and  after  confronting  the 
storm  of  hisses  said,  imploringly,  “  Ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  see  the  post  of  first  tenor  is  above  my 
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gtrength,  but  will  you  give  me  a  few  weeks’  trial  as 
second  tenor  ?  ....  1  promise  I  will  do  my  best.” 
....  Here  he  broke  down  from  emotion,  and  the 
French  always  generous  gave  him  three  rounds  of 
applause  to  signify  their  assent.  The  young  man 
has  since  become  one  of  the  principal  singers  of  the 
Grand  Opera. 

The  French  public  are  so  difficult  to  please  in 
the  matter  of  plays  and  actors  that  to  be  a  Fiench 
manager  almost  invariably  leads  to  becoming  a 
bankrupt.  Few  managers  prosper  so  as  to  be  able 
to  retire  comfortably;  for  wnen  in  France  a  piece 
does  not  succeed  thoroughly  it  falls  flat,  and  all  the 
money  lavished  upon  it  is  as  good  as  thrown  out  of 
the  window.  There  is  no  keeping  a  bad  piece  long 
on  a  play-bill,  as  may  often  be  done  in  London, 
thanks  to  the  fiwboarance  of  the  English  papers, 
which,  when  once  they  have  condemned  a  play, 
trouble  themselves  no  further  about  it.  French 
iournalists  are  not  content  to  abuse  a  play  once  and 
nave  done  with  it ;  they  go  on  abusing  it  ev^-  da^' 
until  the  whole  empire  knows  that  the  piece  is 
worthless,  and  the  manager  is  obliged  to  withdraw 
it.  There  is  another  great  stumbling-block  to 
French  managerial  enterprise  in  the  droit  den  pau- 
vres,  which  is  a  rate  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  gross 
receipts.  It  was  Napoleon  I.  who  first  caused  this 
tax  to  be  levied  for  tne  benefit  of  the  hospitals,  and 
it  has  continued  to  be  exacted  ever  since,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  has  done  more  to  fill  the  Tribunal 
de  Commerce  with  bankrupts  than  even  bad  plays 
and  hostile  critics.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  certain  theatres  the  expenses  of 
the  droit  des  puuvren  are  more  than  compensated 
by  the  subsidies  which  the  State  awards.  Thus 
the  Grand  Opera  receives  about  £  SO, 000  per  an¬ 
num;  the  Fran9ai8,  £  10,000;  the  Op<5ra  Comique, 
£  8,000 ;  and  the  Oddon,  £  6,000. 

Crossing  the  frontier,  we  find  the  theatre  every 
whit  as  popular  in  Germany  as  in  France,  and  we 
notice  this  more  in  tlie  chief  towns  of  small  princi¬ 
palities  than  in  such  large  cities  as  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Whatever  advantages  some  of  the  little 
States  may  derive  in  the  distant  future  from  being 
annexed  by  Herr  Von  Bismarck,  they  will  miss, 
and  probably  regret,  the  liberal  patronage  which 
was  extended  to  their  theatres  by  the  different 
dukes,  grand  dukes,  and  kings.  Some  of  the  thea¬ 
tres  in  the  small  German  capitals  arc  gems,  and 
I  we  may  take  as  instances  those  of  Hanover,  Gotha, 
and  Brunswick.  The  last  named,  which  can  be 
cited  as  a  model  of  many  others,  is  supported  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  rcignin"  duke,  who  is  said  to  spend 
150,000  thalers  (£22,500)  a  year  on  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  house,  smart  with  gilding,  pmnt,  and 
red  velvet.  There  are  four  performances  a  week, 
two  ni^ts  being  devoted  to  opera  and  two  to  com¬ 
edy.  The  scenerj",  dresses,  and  general  appoint¬ 
ments  are  very  rich,  the  acting  and  singing  are 
excellent,  and  the  orchestra  is  by  far  superior  to 
anything  we  have  in  London,  except  at  the  two 
opera  houses.  The  admission  is  half  a  crown  to 
the  stalls,  the  same  to  the  dress  circle,  and  a  shil¬ 
ling  to  the  pit ;  but  these  prices  are  only  paid 
by  the  casual  playgoers,  the  habitual  frequenters 
usually  becoming  subscribers,  and  paying  48  thalers 
a  year,  that  is,  £7  4s.,  for  the  full  possession  of  a 
stall  or  a  dress  circle  fauteuil.  For  officers  the 
subscription  is  only  half ;  so  that  the  good  Bruns- 
wickers  mav  really  be  smd  to  get  their  theatre  for 
next  to  notmng.  Both  at  Brunswick  and  at  Han¬ 
over  we  have  seen  ladies  take  their  work  with 


them  to  the  theatre,  and  stitch. quietly  .at  tapestry 
during  the  course  of  the  performance.  When  any- 
j  thing,  song  or  tirade,  pleased  them  particulariy 
well,  they  looked  up  from  their  work  with  then 
blue  eyes  fixed  gravely  on  the  stage,  and  afterwards 
went  on  silently  with  their  stitching  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Between  the  acts  men  usually  acf 
joum  en  masne  to  the  refreshment-rooms,  but  ladies 
scarcely  ever.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  refresh¬ 
ments  supplied  may  have  something  to  do  with  this. 
Germany  is  the  only  country  where  we  have  seen 
men  beguile  the  intervals  between  the  stirring 
scenes  of  “  Faust  ”  by  eating  sandwiches  made  of 
gruvhre  cheese  or  strongly  garlicked  sausages. 

'fuming  now  to  Italy,  we  see  playgoing  under  a 
new  phase.  In  France  playgoing  is  a  recreation, 
in  Germany  it  is  a  habit ;  in  Italy,  amon"  the  up¬ 
per  classes,  it  seems  to  be  a  social  necessity.  'The 
theatres  are  at  once  the  clubs  and  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  Italy.  In  .all  the  chief  cities  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  but  more  especially  at  Naples  and  Milan,  peo¬ 
ple  pay  their  visits,  CTans.oct  their  business,  and 
make  tneir  appointments  at  the  theatre.  Italians, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  receive  much  at  their  homes.  It 
is  only  at  Florence  and  Genoa  th.at  the  English 
customs  of  dinner-giving  and  party-giving  prevail 
to  any  extent.  Speaking  generally,  the  life  which 
an  Italian  leads  within  doors  is  untidjr  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  He  has  no  notion  of  entertaining  visiton, 
looks  upon  his  house  as  a  shelter  against  wind  and 
rain,  dresses  in  it,  sleeps  in  it,  but  goes  for  his  em 
joyment  elsewhere.  At  Milan,  for  instance,  cverj 
man  who  has  £15  a  year  to  spare  takes  a  stall  tt 
the  Scala  and  goes  there  with  unvarying  regularity 
every  evening.  'The  ladies  have  boxes  which  they 
furnish  as  they  please,  some  boxes  sporting  bine 
curtmns,  others  red,  others  yellow;  which  givei 
the  theatre  a  gay  but  somewhat  tawdry  appearance. 
If  a  lady  boasts  many  friends,  her  box  is  filled  with 
visitors  from  the  beginning  of  the  performance  to 
the  end.  Between  the  acts  her  liveried  footman, 
or  footmen,  hand  round  ices,  fioiit,  and  coffee ;  and 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  she  apd  her  guests,  ten  or 
a  dozen  in  number,  will  often  sup  in  the  small  bou¬ 
doir  which  is  attached  to  the  box.  'Tliis  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  way  of  enjoying  the  theatre,  but  for  married 
men  whose  wives  have  boxes  it  is  a  very  expensire 
one.  No  wonder  that  after  paying  the  ice  bill,  the 
coffee  bill,  the  supper  bill,  the  upholsterer’s  biD, 
and  the  milliner’s  bill,  which  the  possession  of  i 
box  entails,  an  Italian  husband  has  small  appetite 
for  dinner-giving. 

'The  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  which  the  Neapolitani 
call  the  theatre  of  the  world,  was  celebrat^  until 
recently  for  its  “  bench  of  critics,”  the  terror  of 
singers.  'These  critics  were  about  twenty  in  num 
her.  'They  were  mostly  noblemen  and  journalists 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and  a  refined  taste 
for  music.  'They  occupied  the  entire  first  row  of 
orchestra  stalls,  and  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
performers  which  is  best  defined  in  the  words  of 
Malibran,  who  said  that  she  was  obliged  to  drink 
champagne  before  venturing  to  face  them.  It  was 
after  tMiing  hissed  by  the  “  Much  of  critics  ”  at  the 
San  Carlo  that  Nonrrit,  the  famous  French  tenor, 
committed  suicide. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Cosmopolitan  says  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Paul  are  to  receive  six  thousand  dollars  for  a 
six  weeks’  engagement  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Sidney  Dobell,  the  poet,  was  lately  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  badly  hurt. 

The  English  journals  make  liberal  extracts  from 
Professor  Agassiz’s  address  on  Humboldt. 

Mbs.  John  Wood  has  undertaken  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  London. 

Kinglake  is  in  the  Crimea,  collecting  materials 
for  the  continuation  of  his  History  of  the  War. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  authorized  to  state  that 
Earl  Russell  in  no  way  counselled  the  destruction  of 
Lord  Byron’s  memoir. 

Mb.  John  Bobebtson,  who  has  interested  him¬ 
self  greatly  in  the  BvTon  eontroversy,  declares  that 
Earl  Russell  has  still  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the 
fiunous  “  Byron’s  Memoirs.” 


Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  October  devotes 
nearly  thirty  ])a^s  to  a  eritical  examination  of 
Charles  Kcade’s  Novels.  The  writer  very  justly 
ranks  him  with  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 


Echoes,  which  was  formally  called  Echoes  firom 
the  Clubs,  has  again  changed  its  title,  and  is  now 
known  as  Tlie  Period,  having,  as  the  editor  remarks 
with  great  freshness,  risen  from  its  ashes  like  the 
Phoenix.  The  Period  is  one  ofthose  journals  whose 
normal  state  is  ashes. 


very  existence  of  such  a  land  seems  like  a  joke. 
Still,  it  is  a  geographical  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
place.  Denmark  is  a  diplomatic  or  national 
pellation  given  to  a  cluster  of  territories  which  are 
inhabited  by,  and  supposed  to  belong  to,  the  Danes ; 
—  it  signifies  the  land  of  the  Danes,  as  Dennewerk 
does  the  work  of  the  Danes ; — but  none  of  his  Dan¬ 
ish  Majesty’s  numerous  dominions  are  so  called, 
each  of  them  having  a  distinct  and  separate  name  of 
its  own ;  and  only  in  reference  to  their  common 
union  is  that  of  Denmark  applied.” 
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By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept. 
Remembering  thee. 

That  for  ages  of  agony  hast  endured,  and  slept, 

And  womdst  not  see. 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  stood  up  and  sang, 
Considering  thee, 

'That  a  blast  of  deliverance  in  the  darkness  rang, 

To  set  thee  firee. 

And  with  trumpets  and  thunderings  and  with  morn¬ 
ing  song 

Came  up  the  light ; 

And  thy  spirit  uplifted  thee  to  forget  thy  wrong 
As  day  doth  night. 


The  Japanese  novelist  Kiong  te  Bakin  has  fin¬ 
ished  a  novel  which  he  began  nearly  forty  years 
ago ;  but  then  it  is  in  a  hundred  and  six  volumes. 
The  romance  readers  in  Japan  will  have  a  “  nice 
book  ”  for  the  long  evenings  of  several  long  prin¬ 
ters.  This  work  would  make  an  excellent  “  serial  ” 
for  some  enterprising  magazine. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes  an  unpleasant  dis- 
coveiy  for  soda-water  drinkers.  It  says  that  those 
individuals  who  delight  in  sotla-water  and  sherry 
or  soda-water  and  brandy,  and  are  under  tlie  im¬ 
pression  that  the  action  of  the  soda  wilt  neutralize 
the  mischief  done  by  the  other  part  of  the  compound, 
should  know  that  they  lean  i^n  a  broken  reed, 
and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  soda-water,  so 
called,  is  simply  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  British  Pharmacopccia  requires  soda- 
water  to  contain  fifteen  grains  of  soda  to  the  bottle. 
Dus  is  soda-water.  T^  mixture  commonly  sold 
as  such  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why  not  call  it 
aerated  or  gas-water,  and  we  could  then  ask  for, 
aad  perhaps  obtain,  what  we  want  ? 

The  last  number  of  Once  a  Week  publishes  the 
following  sonnet  “  suggested  by  ‘  The  True  Storj-  of 
Lady  Byron’s  Life  :  — 

“  And  DOW  the  veil  la  lifted  from  the  shrine 

Whereon  thy  heart  was  offered  ;  all  Is  known  ; 

No  Idle  waitinft  o'er  jroung  hopes  o  ’erthrown  } 

No  cravlDg  tar  the  world’s  vain  tears  was  thine. 

Thou  knewest  of  a  duty  more  divine, 

A  nd  therefore,  throagh  the  weary  years  alone, 
atve  with  thy  grief,  which  others  oould  n<A  own. 

Thy  life  went  on.  Oh  !  noblest  of  thy  line !  — 

With  titles  that  the  world  could  never  sound,  — 

While  the  hill  Maze  of  that  disastrous  star 
Which  rose  upon  thy  bridal  shone  around, 

Thy  one  poor  lamp  of  love  buried  faint  and  far  ; 

But  now  his  splendor  passes  Into  shanie. 

And  thy  sweet  faith  is  more  than  all  his  fame.” 

A  WBiTKit  in  'The  Broadway  begins  a  paper  on 
“Denmark  and  the  Danes”  with  the  following 
rtatement :  “  There  is  no  such  place  as  Denmark. 
After  all  that  has  passed  and  is  passing  between 
Denmark  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  repudiate  the 


And  thy  sons  were  dejected  not  any  more,  as  then 
When  thou  wast  shamed ; 

When  thy  lovers  went  heavily  without  heart,  as 
men 

Whose  life  was  maimed. 

In  the  desolate  distances,  with  a  great  desire, 

For  thy  love’s  sake. 

With  our  hearts  going  back  to  thee,  they  were  filled 
with  fire. 

Were  nigh  to  break. 

It  was  said  to  us :  “  Verily  ye  arc  great  of  heart, 
But  ye  shall  bend ;  . 

Ye  are  bondsmen  and  bondswomen,  to  be  scourged 
and  smart. 

To  toil  and  tend.” 

And  with  harrows  men  harrowed  us,  and  subdued 
with  spears. 

And  crushed  with  shame ; 

And  the  summer  and  winter  was,  and  the  length 
of  years, 

And  no  change  came. 

By  the  rivers  of  Italy,  by  the  sacred  streams, 

By  town,  by  tower, 

There  was  feasting  with  revelling,  there  was  sleep 
with  divams. 

Until  thine  hour. 

And  they  slept  and  they  rioted  on  their  rose-hung 
beds. 

With  mouths  on  flame. 

And  irith  love-locks  vine-ehapletcd,  and  with  rose- 
crowned  heads 
And  robes  of  shame. 

And  they  knew  not  their  forefathers,  nor  the  hills 
and  streams 
And  words  of  power, 

Nor  the  gods  that  were  good  to  them,  but  with  songs 
and  dreams 
Filled  up  their  hour. 
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By  the  riTen  of  Italy,  by  the  dry  etreams’  beds, 
When  thy  time  ewe, 

There  was  casting  of  crowns  &om  them,  from  their 
young  men’s  heads. 

The  crowns  of  shame. 

By  the  horn  of  Eridanus,  by  the  Tiber  mouth. 

As  thy  day  rose, 

Tliey  arose  up  and  girded  them  to  the  north  and 
south. 

By  seas,  by  snows. 

As  a  water  in  Januaiy-  the  frost  confines. 

Thy  kings  bound  thee ; 

As  a  water  in  April  is,  in  the  new-blown  vines. 

Thy  sons  made  fioe. 

And  thy  lovers  that  looked  for  thee,  and  that 
mourned  from  far. 

For  thy  sake  dead, 

We  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  thee,  in  the  signal  star' 
Above  thine  head. 

'  In  thy  grief  had  we  followed  thee,  in  thy  passion 
loved. 

Loved  in  thy  loss ; 

In  thy  shame  we  sUkm  fast  to  thee,  with  thy  pangs 
were  moved. 

Clung  to  thy  cross. 

By  the  hillside  of  Calvary  we  beheld  thy  blood, 
Tliy  blood-red  tears 

As  a  mothers  in  bitterness,  an  unebbing  flood, 
Years  upon  years. 

And  the  North  was  Glethsemane,  without  leaf  or 
bloom, 

A  garden  sealed  ; 

And  the  South  was  Aceldama,  for  a  sanguine  fume 
Hid  all  the  field. 

By  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  we  returned  to  weep, 
From  far,  from  prison ; 

And  the  guards  by  it  keeping  it  we  beheld  asleep, 
But  thou  wast  risen. 

And  an  suigel’s  similitude  by  the  unsealed  grave, 
^d  by  the  stone  : 

And  the  voice  was  angelical,  to  whose  words  God 
gave 

Strength  like  his  own. 

“  Lo,  the  grave-clothes  of  Italy  that  are  folded  up 
In  the  grave’s  gloom  ! 

And  the  guards  as  men  wrought  upon  with  a 
charmed  cup. 

By  the  open  tomb. 

“  And  her  body  most  beautiful,  and  her  shining  head. 
These  are  not  here ; 

For  your  mother,  for  Italy,  is  not  surely  dead : 
Have  ye  no  fear. 

"  As  of  old  time  she  spake  to  you  and  you  hardly 
heard. 

Hardly  took  heed. 

So  now  also  she  saith  to  you,  yet  another  word, 
'Who  is  risen  indeed. 

“  By  my  saying  she  saith  to  you  in  your  ears  she 
saith. 

Who  hear  these  things. 

Put  no  trust  in  men’s  royalties,  nor  in  great  men’s 
breath. 

Nor  words  of  kings. 


“  For  the  life  of  them  vanishes  and  is  no  more  seen. 
Nor  no  more  known ; 

Nor  shall  any  remember  him  if  a  crown  hath  been. 
Or  where  a  throne. 

“  Unto  each  man  his  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown, 
The  just  Fate  gives; 

IMioso  takes  the  world’s  life  on  him  and  his  own 
lays  down. 

He,  dying  so,  lives. 

“  Whoso  bears  the  whole  heaviness  of  the  wronged 
world’s  weight 
And  puts  it 

It  is  well  with  mm  sufiering,  though  he  face  man’s 
fate ; 

How  should  he  die  ? 

“  Seeing  death  has  no  part  in  him  any  more,  no 
power 

Upon  his  head ; 

He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour. 

And  is  not  dead. 

“  For  an  hour,  if  ye  look  for  him,  he  is  no  more  found. 
For  one  hour’s  space ; 

Then  ye  lift  up  your  eyes  to  him  and  behold  him 
crowned, 

A  deathless  face. 

“  On  the  mountains  of  memory,  by  the  world’s  well- 
springs. 

In  all  men’s  eyes, 

'Where  the  light  of  the  life  of  him  is  on  all  past 
things. 

Death  only  dies. 

Not  the  light  that  was  quenched  for  us,  nor  the 
deeds  that  were. 

Nor  the  ancient  days. 

Nor  the  sorrows  not  sorrowful,  nor  the  face  moet 
fair 

Of  perfect  praise.” 

So  the  anml  of  Italy’s  resurrection  said. 

So  yet  he  saith ; 

So  the  son  of  her  suffering,  that  from  breasts  nigh 
dead 

Drew  life,  not  death. 

That  the  pavement  of  Golgotha  should  be  white  u 
snow, 

Not  red,  but  white ; 

That  the  waters  of  Babylon  should  no  longer  flow, 
And  men  see  light. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  KISS. 

Tht  lips  are  quiet  and  thine  eyes  are  still. 

Cold,  colorless,  and  sad  thy  placid  face, 

Thy  form  has  only  now  the  statue’s  grace ; 

My  words  wake  not  thy  voice,  nor  can  they  fill 
Thine  eyes  with  light.  Before  fate’s  mighty  will 
Our  wills  must  bow ;  yet  for  a  little  space 
I  sit  with  thee  and  Death  in  this  lone  place, 

And  hold  thy  hands  that  are  so  white  and  chilL 
I  always  loved  tbee,.which  thou  didst  not  know, 
Though  well  he  knew  whose  wedded  love  thou  wert; 
Now  uiou  art  dead  I  may  raise  up  the  fold 
That  bides  thy  face,  and,  by  thee  bending  low, 

For  the  first  time  and  last  ^fore  we  part. 

Kiss  the  curved  lips,  — calm,  beautiful,  and  cold. 

Philip  Bourkk  Marston. 
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